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OUR BOOK 
THE 


‘Federal Convention of 1787” 


“It is a useful review which cannot fail to 
be of value in promoting an understanding 
of the genesis of our institutions.” 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. 


“ ,. . it appears to me a valuable col- 
lection of facts and documents, likely to be 
very useful in the educational institutions of 
our country. I hope it will have a wide 
distribution.” 

Davip JAYNE HILL, 
Diplomat, Historian, 
President National Association 
for Constitutional Government. 


“I wish to express my thanks and apprecia- 
tion. Your booklet, ‘The Federal Convention 
of 1787,’ has been received and examined. 
You ask for ‘criticisms.’ No, I am inclined 
to believe that quite so much vitally interest- 
ing American history was never before pre- 
sented in so condensed a form. The whole 
make-up is admirable. You may think I ex- 
aggerate, but the suggestion you speak of is 
this—as an old scholar in the half-digested 
records of our nation—there is not a histor- 
ical library nor a student digging into our 
foundations that ought not to obtain a copy 
of this book of ready reference.” 


Witi1aM O. STopparp, 
Well-known Author, Former 
Secretary to President Lincoln. 


This pamphlet—25c each, 22%4c each for 
twelve or more, 20c each for twenty-five or 
more, postpaid—should be ordered from 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
COLORADO BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OBSERVANCE OR ENFORCEMENT? 


HE job of balancing Germany’s bud- 

get and of stabilizing her currency is 
appreciably clarified by the reports of the 
two committees submitted to the Repara- 
tion Commission April 9. One of these 
committees, headed by Brigadier General 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, deals in its 
report with Germany’s capacity to pay her 
debts; the other, headed by Reginald 
McKenna, of England, submits its find- 
ings relative to the flight of capital from 
Germany. 

Following the submission of the reports, 
events moved rapidly. Both reports, out- 
lined elsewhere in these columns, were 
unanimously approved by the Reparations 
Commission April 11. Premier Mce- 
Donald announced the British acceptance 
of the entire report April 15. On the 
same day Premier Poincaré also accepted 
the plan. Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
of Berlin, sent Germany’s acceptance to 
Paris for transmission to the Reparations 
Commission, also on April 15. Italy was 
favorable to acceptance, also Belgium, the 
day following the announcement of the 
reports. The Allied governments are now 
being asked whether or not they are ready 
to accept the plan officially. Germany ac- 
cepts it as a basis for further negotiation, 
but accept it she does, and with a greater 
relief, we believe, than we of America at 
first suspected. 

An objection has been raised to the plan, 
namely, that the experts have not fixed the 
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amount Germany must pay. This crit- 
icism, of course, is not tenable. In the 
first place, it was not the special com- 
mittee’s job to fix this amount, and in the 
second place the sum has already been 
determined. Under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, it was the duty of 
the Reparations Commission to fix the 
amount of Germany’s indebtedness before 
May 1, 1921, the treaty in the meantime 
assessing against Germany a minimum of 
one hundred billion gold marks bearer 
bonds, twenty billion of which fell due 
May 1, 1921. The Reparations Commis- 
sion then fixed the total German indebted- 
ness at 132 billion gold marks. The Su- 
preme Council presented a plan for the 
payment of this amount, which plan was 
accepted by Germany. Germany has 
known, therefore, for three years the 
maximum which she will be called upon 
to pay. 

There are criticisms of the report which 
may be sustained. It is true that it is 
unhappily wordy and not wholly free from 
political considerations. Nothing in it in- 
dicates to the taxpayer of France what 
amounts can be expected from Germany. 
Assuming that the plan is put into op- 
eration and funds are actually raised in 
Germany, there can, of course, be no trans- 
fer of these funds into the pockets of the 
French unless Germany has an excess of 
exports over imports. If this excess is to 
be accomplished, it must mean a vastly in- 
creased purchase of German goods by 
France, England, America, and other 
peoples. As yet, there seems to be no 
marked willingness on the part of these 
nations to open their gates to German 
goods. Before the plan can be put into 
operation, investors in the United States 
must come forward and take over a large 
share of the $200,000,000 needed to put 
the bank of issue on its feet. One wonders 
if these investors can be found. If the 
plan is put into operation, will Allied pub- 
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lic opinion accept the situation without 
complaint, when it is found that the funds 
deposited in Germany to the credit of the 


Reparations Commission cannot be 
drawn out. The purely economic aspects 
of the plan are discussed in the next edi- 
torial; but there are other elements 
complicating the situation. Germany is 
faced with an election May 4. French 
elections are to take place May 11. The 
fact that we of the United States are to 
have our Presidential election next 
November has a bearing. Politics not 
only makes strange bedfellows; it some- 
times breaks up the furniture. The Dawes 
proposals are based on present conditions 
in Germany, and those conditions are 
changing, some of them very rapidly. 
The reports are marked by expediency as 
much as by precise justice. There is the 
problem of the occupation of the Ruhr 
and of the interallied debts. One gathers 
the impression from the reports that Ger- 
many can pay, providing there is a re- 
habilitated Germany. But we are left in 
doubt as to how much Germany must be 
rehabilitated and as to how much of a 
will there is in Germany to pay. The 
whole plan is based upon the Treaty of 
Versailles, which is more of a war treaty 
than it is an instrument of peace. 

And yet in the main the reports have 
left the problem of reparations much more 
hopeful than at any time heretofore. The 
president of our National City Bank con- 
siders them “an admirable piece of work.” 
The whole matter is now farther away 
from mere military and political influence. 
Dr. Kurt Sorge, director of Krupps, is 
quoted as saying that the plan “must be 
accepted.” Stinnes, just before he died, 
said the same thing. The comparative 
unanimity with which the proposals have 
been accepted in France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, and by Germany is most 
encouraging. Evidently French pride re- 
mains intact, for the reports seem to grant 




















that Germany has been deliberately de- 
linquent, and that the French policy in the 
Ruhr has been effective. 

The success or failure of the whole plan 





’ depends upon the will in Germany to ob- 
serve its terms. Mere attempts to enforce 
, these terms can end only in disappoint- 


ment. President Coolidge recently re- 
marked, “I sometimes wish that people 
would put a little more emphasis upon 
the observance of the law than they do 
upon its enforcement.” The McKenna 
committee sensed the fact that Ger- 
man capital now in countries outside 
of Germany can be brought back only as 
the Germans are led to wish to bring it 
back. There is no known way of com- 
pelling this capital to return. The same 
thing is true as to the terms of the Dawes 
report. Germany can pay reparations in 
gold, in goods, or in services. There is no 
other way. Any effective payment in one 
or all of these ways depends upon the good 
will and co-operation of the German 
people. Forced payments are destined 
surely to destroy the sources from which 
the payments must come. The future of 
the situation, therefore, rests upon a 
maximum of observance on the part of 
the German people with a minimum of 
enforcement on the part of her creditors. 
Now is a poor time for the Allies to 
enter into public debates over penalties in 
the event of German default, or for Ger- 
many to take up again any variety of 
schemes for possible evasion. The Repara- 
tion Commission should submit its plan 
for putting the scheme of the experts into 
effect at once, for time is now of the es- 
sence of things. Mr. Poincaré says that 
his policy is to safeguard the rights of 
France and to consolidate the peace of the 
world. So be it. Both debtor and creditor 
nations of Europe can afford just now to 
soft-pedal their rights and to concentrate 
more openly upon their duties. Enlight- 
ened self-interest demands fewer porcupines 
in the wilderness of European politics. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
DAWES REPORT 


| ei the point of view of the sound 
economic principles involved in the 
problem of Germany’s reparation pay- 
ments, little, if any, criticism can be made 
of the report given to the world on April 9 
by General Dawes’s committee of experts. 
On the contrary, the report performs a 
real service, in that it is the first official 
document dealing with the whole compli- 
cated subject of reparations in which these 
principles are stated clearly and with the 
necessary distinction, as between the vari- 
ous phases of the process of reparation 
payments. 

It is only to be regretted that these 
various phases are not presented in such a 
way as to place them in their proper per- 
spective with regard to their comparative 
importance. Some of the most important 
propositions put forth in the report are 
buried in a mass of much less important 
detail. The result of this is that a person 
uninitiated in the intricacies of national 
and international finance is apt to be mis- 
led entirely as to the really vital phases of 
the plan contained in the report. The 
editorial comment in some of our daily 
press bears ample witness to this limitation 
of the report. 

Nor is this confusion helped by some of 
the statements contained in General 
Dawes’s letter transmitting the report. 
When the chairman of the committee of 
experts says that “with normal economic 
conditions and with productivity restored 
in Germany, the most hopeful estimates of 
the amounts receivable are justified,” he 
goes far beyond the assumptions warranted 
by the report itself. 

The report sets forth the proposition 
that large reparation payments represent 
a twofold process, involving the State 
budget and the foreign trade of the paying 
country. Since the reparation payments 
are to be made by the German Govern- 
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ment, it is necessary, first of all, that its 
budgetary receipts must be in excess of its 
budgetary expenditures, at least by the 
amount of the payments required. But 
these budgetary receipts from German tax- 
payers are in the form of German marks. 
Before they can be applied to foreign pay- 
ments, they must be converted into foreign 
currencies, aceptable by the creditor coun- 
tries, by means of the various processes in- 
volved in foreign trade. 

This is not a new doctrine. It has been 
enunciated time and again in the last five 
years—by Keynes in England, by Rist and 
Decamps in France, by Moulton in the 
United States. Its enunciation in the re- 
port of the Dawes Committee simply adds 
to it a new authoritativeness. 

The first task, therefore, visualized by 
the plan of the Dawes Committee is the 
balancing of the German budget in such a 
way that the amounts of the reparation 
payments prescribed by the plan may be 
obtained within Germany by the German 
Government. After a thorough study of 
the German resources and possibilities, the 
experts came to the conclusion that a series 
of difficult, but apparently feasible, finan- 
cial reforms would make it possible for 
the German Government to obtain within 
the country large sums of money that can 
be applied to reparation payments. These 
amounts would start with one billion gold 
marks and gradually rise to two and one- 
half billions, which would be the fixed an- 
nuity. 

A balanced budget, achieved by means 
of adequate taxation, would be a very im- 
portant element in the stabilization of the 
German currency. The technical appa- 
ratus for the establishment of such stabil- 
ized currency is provided for in the plan 
by means of a new bank of issue, which 
would take over the task of providing Ger- 
many with a new national currency, ade- 
quately secured and rigidly controlled. 
This bank of issue will also serve as the 
instrument for converting the sums ob- 
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tained within Germany by the German 
Government into means of payment ac- 
ceptable to France and the other creditors. 

On the above two points, viz., the balanc- 
ing of the budget and the stabilization of 
the German currency, the plan is clear and 
specific. On the third point, however, viz., 
the transfer of reparation payments across 
the German frontiers, the plan is far from 
being definite. 

This part of the twofold process of 
reparation payments is left very largely to 
the eventualities of the future and the 
ingenuity of a transfer commission to be 
set up under the plan. It is here that lies 
the principal and really vital limitation of 
both the report and the plan. 

The bank of issue will receive and de- 
posit to the order of the transfer commis- 
sion—. e., the Reparation Commission— 
the sums provided by the German Govern- 
ment out of budgetary revenues. There- 
upon the responsibility of the German 
Reich to the Reparation Commission will 
cease. The next step will devolve upon the 
creditors themselves. 

The normal process by means of which 
these deposits in the bank of issue can be 
transferred abroad is as follows: Every 
time Germany sells goods abroad, or car- 
ries foreign freight on her railroads or in 
her ships, or provides accommodations for 
foreign tourists, some individuals in Ger- 
many gain possession of foreign currencies 
or foreign bills of exchange. These cur- 
rencies or bills of exchange are turned 
back to foreigners whenever Germans buy 
goods abroad or have similar services per- 
formed for them in other countries. When- 
ever the amounts of bills of exchange 
(actual currencies play a very small part 
in the transaction) in the hands of the 
Germans for any year exceeds the require- 
ments for payments abroad and there is a 
surplus of them in the country, we say that 
Germany has in that year a favorable bal- 
ance of payments. Only when this is the 
case can the bank of issue go into the mar- 
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ket and purchase with the marks in its 
possession the surplus of the bills of ex- 
change, which it can turn over to the 
creditor countries and thus effect a trans- 
fer of reparation payments. 

This means that the world must buy 
from Germany more goods and services 
than it sells to Germany; and, since Ger- 
many’s principal customers before the war 
were the other countries of Europe (in 
1913, 76 per cent of Germany’s exports 
went to the countries of western, central, 
and eastern Europe), it means that Ger- 
many’s creditors must buy from her in the 
future as much as or more than they 
bought before the war and, incidentally, 
sell to her less than they sold before the 
war. 

Thus, the problem of transfer is the 
central and the really vital phase of the 
whole process of reparation payments. In 
it are involved factors that are entirely 
outside of Germany’s control. Germany 
may be willing to produce and sell, but 
will the world be willing to buy enough of 
what Germany has to offer, not only to 
pay for what she herself must buy abroad, 
but also to pay the billions of gold marks 
required by the Reparation Commission? 
The German Government may be able to 
deposit in the bank of issue the amounts 
prescribed by the Dawes plan, but will the 
transfer commission be able to make these 
amounts available beyond Germany’s fron- 
tiers? And it must be remembered, too, 
that the process of this transfer is a most 
delicate one, since its handling, without 
regard to the whole national and inter- 
national economic situation of Germany, 
will have immediate and disastrous reper- 
cussions on the German exchange and 
undo everything already accomplished. 

Into these phases of the problem the re- 
port does not venture far. Some of them 
it ignores altogether. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that technically this is due 
to the rigid limitations imposed upon the 
committee of experts by the terms of 
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reference laid down for them, and that 
practically it is the result of the political 
circumstances surrounding the work of the 
committee. But, whatever the reason, this 
limitation of the plan is none the less all 
too significant and vital. 





SENATOR PEPPER’S RESOLUTION 


-__ 6, Senator Pepper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, submitted a resolution in the 
United States Senate (S. Res. 204), as 
follows: 


Whereas the International Peace Con- 
ferences held at The Hague in 1899 and 
1907 were found to present useful oppor- 
tunities for the friendly exchange of views 
and opinions upon great world questions; 
and 

Whereas the progress subsequently made 
at the Washington conference of 1922 in 
the direction of limiting armaments may 
well be conserved and extended in the near 
future, if the attention of all nations be 
simultaneously focused upon a matter so 
vital to covilization ; and 

Whereas all proposals for the limitation 
of armaments necessarily presupposed the 
existence of a body of international law 
adequate to the present and future needs 
of the nations and of courts of arbitration 
and of courts of justice to interpret and 
to apply its recognized and accepted prin- 
ciples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. The Senate advises the 
President of the United States that, in 
the judgment of the Senate, the time has 
come when a world conference similar to 
the conferences heretofore held at The 
Hague may with advantage be assembled 
for the consideration of questions affecting 
the peace of the world. 

2. That the Senate further advises the 
President that, in the judgment of the 
Senate, the agenda at such a conference 
should include the following: 

(a) A consideration of the further re- 
duction of naval armaments and of the 
limitation of land and aérial armaments; 

(b) A consideration of the ways in 
which international law may be made at 
once more certain and more responsive to 
present and future needs; and 

(c) A consideration of plans for a 
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world court, either through a further de- 
velopment of the present Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague or through 
the disassociation of the present Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague from the League of Nations. 


This, in our judgment, is an important 
resolution. It is a clear statement of what 
America could do on an international 
plane without violating our Constitution 
and without arousing any appreciable op- 
position on the part of our people. Sena- 
tor Pepper carefully refrains from any 
reference to an economic conference be- 
cause Senator Borah has already intro- 
duced a resolution covering that. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania realizes the 
growing determination on the part of the 
peoples of the world further to reduce 
naval armaments and to begin the process 
of limiting armaments on land and in the 
air. He also realizes the necessity of re- 
turning to international law in proportion 
as we decrease our reliance on force of 
arms. He calls attention also to the fact 
that it is most important that we establish 
and strengthen the World Court “without 
attempting the impossible task of recon- 
ciling divergent views in regard to the 
League of Nations.” 

Every friend of the American Peace 
Society will see at once that Senator 
Pepper’s proposal is in direct line with 
everything for which this Society has 
stood and still stands. When it is recalled 
that the author of the resolution is a 
Philadelphia lawyer of the highest stand- 
ing, a professor of law for many years 
in the University of Pennsylvania ; that he 
is a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, and that the reso- 
lution was offered after consultation with 
other and leading members of the Senate, 
one’s sense of the importance of the reso- 
lution increases. We are peculiarly fortu- 
nate to be able to present to our readers, 
elsewhere in these columns, the article by 
George A. Finch, Esquire—An American 








Plan for an Association of Nations—which 
amplifies the proposals embodied in Sena- 
tor Pepper’s resolution. 

As pointed out by our Secretary of 
State in his New York speech of April 16, 
the people of the United States cannot 
take kindly to political commitments op- 
posed to the genius of our institutions. 
“The American people cherish their inde- 
pendence. They were unwilling to enter 
into ambiguous commitments, which in 
one breath were sought to be explained 
away as having little significance, and in 
another were strenuously demanded as be- 
ing of vital importance. They refused to 
assume, by any form of words, an obliga- 
tion to take part in the never-ending con- 
flicts of rival ambitions in Europe. But, 
nevertheless, they earnestly desire peace 
and seek in every way consistent to their 
tradition to promote it.” 

Later on, Mr. Hughes added: 

“The United States is recognized 
throughout the world as possessing and 
exercising an influence second to none in 
promoting international peace. We favor 
international conferences whenever there 
is a reasonable prospect of forwarding in 
this manner conciliatory measures or of 
reaching useful agreements.” 


Thus Senator Pepper’s resolution is an 
American step toward the realization of an 
American ideal in an American way, 
violating, the while, nothing of the prin- 
ciples or aspirations of other powers. 

In his address on April 22 President 
Coolidge showed himself to be in sym- 
pathy with the substance of the proposal, 
expressing his belief in the efficacy of 
“frequent international conferences suited 
to particular needs.” Judging from recent 
utterances of Senator Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, leader of the Democrats in the Senate, 
both of our political parties are substan- 
tially in accord upon this most important 
matter. The ship of justice between na- 
tions is in a fair way to be supplied once 
more with a chart and with a compass. 
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CAN NATIONS ACT AS GENTLE- 
MEN? 


“TNVERY ONE has his ‘d’rathers’” 
may be a colloquialism, but it is a 
profound psychological observation. Club 
life, so popular in every circle, rests upon 
the principle of exclusiveness. Peoples are 
particular. We Americans are choosey. 
We began that way. As early as March 
26, 1790, our Congress enacted a natural- 
ization law limiting the privilege of ad- 
mission to citizenship from abroad to free 
whites. The fourteenth and the fifteenth 
amendments to our Constitution extended 
the privilege to alien blacks, but the pro- 
hibition of the yellows and the browns has 
stood from 1790 until today. Our Monroe 
Doctrine enunciated thirty-three years 
later, was, of course, an act of exclusion, 
although not of a racial character. We 
have passed special legislation against the 
naturalization of Chinese in this country. 
Because of our race consciousness we have 
long been troubled with the problem of 
dealing with the sensitive Japanese. 
Under the terms of an act now before the 
United States Congress, which act is sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of 
both houses, alien immigrants ineligible 
for citizenship are not to be admitted to 
the United States. This act, if it becomes 
law, will end the so-called “gentleman’s 
agreement” arranged in 1908, during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, the substance 
of which agreement is set forth in Mr. 
Hanihara’s letter, printed elsewhere in 
these columns. It will exclude all Japa- 
nese immigrants from the United States. 
This rather unexpected procedure, fol- 
lowing the correspondence between Mr. 
Hughes and the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington, has greatly disturbed the re- 
lations between this country and Japan. 
The Japanese grant that under our Con- 
stitution the matter of immigration is 
within the jurisdiction of our Congress. 
They agree that questions relating to im- 
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migration are domestic questions, and that 
every independent nation has the right to 
admit or to exclude whomsoever it may 
choose. Informed Japanese must realize 
the American point of view, namely, that 
if we admit large numbers of any race 
as permanent residents of this country, 
and then deny them the privilege of being 
naturalized, the results can be anything 
but desirable. Our American people can- 
not view with complacency segregated 
groups of foreigners organized for their 
self-protection, retaining their allegiance 
to their mother-land and rearing their 
children to the same allegiance. The 
problem facing us is, therefore, essentially 
simple ; namely, shall we change our policy 
of over a century and grant the privilege 
of naturalization to the Japanese who 
come to our shores, or shall we limit the 
number of Japanese immigrants? Con- 
gress is evidently bent upon excluding 
them altogether. 

This decision on the part of the Con- 
gress follows a long series of difficulties, 
particularly in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Japanese alien residents, 
with their different standards of living, 
with their Japanese language schools, have 
given rise to State anti-alien land laws, 
and other measures equally embarrassing 
to Tokyo and to Washington. The net 
result has been agitation, and then more 
agitation. 

The unpleasantness of the situation is 
set forth in Mr. Hanihara’s letter. This 
letter, with its unfortunate phrase, “grave 
consequences,” produced something little 
short of a sensation in the Senate. One 
Senator, who had been in favor of con- 
tinuing the gentlemen’s agreement, took 
the position that the instant the Japanese 
Ambassador sent his formal communica- 
tion to this government, suggesting 
through proper diplomatic channels that 
unless certain legislative action is taken by 
us the gravest consequences are likely to 
ensue, at that moment the whole matter 
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passes out of the sphere of a gentlemen’s 
agreement.” In other words, it was felt in 
the Senate that the Ambassador of the 
Japanese Government, speaking for his 
sovereign, had terminated the gentlemen’s 
agreement. So the Senate proceeded to do 
its share toward the ending of that agree- 
ment. 

It is all most unfortunate. Even if the 
proceeding ultimately clears the air, as did 
our Chinese exclusion act, the situation at 
the moment is distressing. When con- 
fronted with the question whether or not 
two nations can act as gentlemen, Mr. 
Hanihara and the United States Senate 
seemed to agree that it is impossible. The 
situation is an illustration again of the 
difficulties involved in international inter- 
course. 

Our American institutions depend en- 
tirely upon the nature of our citizenship. 
As President Coolidge has said, “New ar- 
rivals should be limited to our capacity to 
absorb them into the ranks of good citizen- 
ship. America must be kept American. 
For this purpose it is necessary to continue 
a policy of restricted immigration.” 

We must accept that doctrine. Japan 
has a similar doctrine for herself. As a 
doctrine, it is a racial Monroe Doctrine, a 
natural spirit of exclusiveness, peculiar to 
no one family, State, or race. Japanese 
people acquainted with America know that 
this policy of exclusion is intended in no 
sense as a reflection upon the Japanese 
people. Throughout America there is 
nothing but admiration and respect for 
Japanese civilization. But the will to 
maintain a racial solidarity in America, 
while confronted with many difficulties, is 
nevertheless very strong. 

The Japanese immigration problem has 
been rather sorely bungled. The Japanese 
have not been altogether happy in the 
manner of their insistence upon “equality” 
with other nations. It is not especially 
dignified to press oneself upon another. 
We suspect certain Japanese have pro- 
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tested too much. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the pride and sensitive- 
ness of the Japanese people. Pride and 
sensitiveness do not go well with egotism 
or with insistence upon equality. On the 
other hand, the members of our Senate 
should not forget that together they con- 
stitute our diplomatic council in matters 
of foreign affairs. These representatives 
of the States are responsible for the repu- 
tation of our Union before the world. It 
was not in the best of taste to construe 
the Hanihara note in its most unfavorable 
light and then to blame it for the vote to 
end the gentlemen’s agreement. There are 
theoretical and practical objections to the 
gentlemen’s agreement: The Japanese 
have been accused of evading it; the en- 
tire responsibility for carrying out the 
agreement rests upon Japan; under its 
terms, our immigration authorities have 
to accept every passport presented at our 
doors by Japanese, an arrangement exist- 
ing between us and no other nation; it 
has, therefore, produced no little suspicion 
and irritation. Our Senate would have 
been in a more defensible position had it 
rested its case upon these objections. As 
it is, our government is in the position of 
having been unnecessarily brusque. An 
unfailing courtesy is no abrogation of the 
nation’s dignity or sovereignty. 

Assuming that the exclusion law be- 
comes effective, there is no reason for con- 
cluding that Japan has lost any of her 
self-respect. In no real way has her 
equality with other nations been impaired. 
We shall continue to treat her as an equal 
under the terms of all our treaty engage- 
ments—indeed, in all world affairs. It 
does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
our action will have any appreciable bear- 
ing upon Japan’s relations to other powers. 
The social position of Japan, the dignity 
and worth of that people, can be affected 
helpfully or injuriously only by the Japa- 
nese people themselves. 
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BRITAIN EXTENDS HER PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONTROL OF FOR- 
EIGN POLICIES 


IBERALS abroad have been struggling 
for many years to extend the control 
of foreign policies by their respective par- 
liaments. It is difficult for us in America 
to realize how little most legislative bodies 
abroad have to say in matters of treaties, 
understandings, agreements, and declara- 
tions. With us of the United States, the 
Senate may consent or withhold its ap- 
proval to a given treaty at will. It may 
reject or fail to act upon it. It may amend 
or approve it with reservations. In any 
event, under our system no treaty can come 
into force secretly. It has been left for 
the British Labor Party to herald a new 
day in the conduct of foreign affairs at 
Westminster. 

It all come about most casually, April 
1, during the debate in the House of Com- 
mons over the treaty of peace with Turkey. 
Mr. Ponsonby, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, announced the govern- 
ment’s intention to inaugurate a new 
practice in the matter of treaties and 
similar international obligations. Mr. 
Ponsonby announced it to be the inten- 
tion of the government to lay on the table 
of the House every treaty, when signed, 
for a period of twenty-one days before 
ratification. In the case of important 
treaties, discussion is to be asked for. The 
purpose clearly set forth is to render im- 
possible all secret treaties or secret clauses 
of treaties. The treaties not disapproved 
by the Parliament will be considered ap- 
proved. It is proposed that Parliament 
shall exercise supervision not only over 
treaties, but over agreements, commit- 
ments, and understandings by which the 
nation might be bound in certain circum- 
stances and which might involve questions 
of war or peace. Mr. Ponsonby went on 
to declare it to be of the highest impor- 
tance that England should not find her- 





self compelled to take action along certain 
lines without the public being prepared. 
It is understood that the Prime Minister 
favors the innovation. 

This is a noteworthy event. That it 
could happen so incidentally is a compli- 
ment to the constitutional system of 
Britain. Statesmen, including Mr. Glad- 
stone, have held that the treaty-making 
prerogative was absolutely and in all cases 
outside the interests of Parliament. Dur- 
ing the life of the Labor Government this 
is evidently all to be changed. Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher characterized the proceeding as 
“an Americanization of the British Con- 
stitution.” In a sense, this is the fact—a 
most encouraging fact. 





A WOMAN’S SENSIBLE STATE- 
MENT 


ARIOUS women’s organizations are 

seriously struggling to do something 
worth while in behalf of international 
peace. Many of them—like organizations 
of brethren—find it difficult to go about 
the business with wisdom. Before us is 
a statement by Mrs. W. F. Blackman, of 
the International Relations Committee of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Florida. The suggestions, prepared upon 
the request of the committee for the press 
and publicity department, are sane, bal- 
anced, and interpretive not only of 
woman’s, but of man’s relations to our 
government. The statement runs: 


What attitude should the women of the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs take 
toward the question of the relation of the 
United States to the other nations of the 
world, and toward the activities of various 
organizations and individuals who are pre- 
senting their plans or propaganda to us 
for our signatures and endorsement? 

First, let us remember that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate are charged by the 
constitution with the duty and the respon- 
sibility of determining the foreign policies 
of the United States. 

May we not assume that these men are, 
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for the most part, as anxious to promote 
peace and co-operation among the nations 
as are the women of the country? 

We must recognize the fact that they 
have information respecting the attitude 
of other nations toward us and toward one 
another which we do not possess, and 
which we have no right to compel our State 
Department to divulge in order to quiet 
ignorant or sentimental clamor. 

Also, we must remember that much of 
the agitation in this country for peace and 
disarmament may be simply a camouflage 
behind which the enemies of all govern- 
ment can work for their pernicious ends. 

The men on whom the responsibility of 
determining the policies of the govern- 
ment rests are no doubt often embarrassed 
and bewildered by the avalanche, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm them, of telegrams and 
letters and petitions making demands upon 
them which they cannot possibly or wisely 
meet. 

What, then, shall we do respecting these 
urgent problems upon which we may not 
be experts, but in which we know that our 
own and our children’s welfare is vitally 
concerned ? 

Well, we have a group of competent and 
conservative experts in the International 
Relations Committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, whose leader- 
ship and recommendations we may safely 
accept. Moreover, we have a capable com- 
mittee of our own, the International Re- 
lations Committee of the Florida Federa- 
tions, which co-operates with the committee 
of the general federation, and upon which 
we have laid the responsibility of suggest- 
ing and guiding our actions in these mat- 
ters. Let us confide in their judgment and 
await and follow their counsels. 

Finally, I must add, that if any Senator 
should be playing politics, as I regret so 
many are, for his own or his party’s ad- 
vantage, instead of giving his attention to 
these paramount questions, the women— 
and the men—of his constituency should 
call him to account in no uncertain terms. 
And those Senators who sit indifferent 
and silent before such a disgraceful use of 
power, should be prodded from their 
inertia by their constituents, who ought to 
be indignant, but seldom are. One thing 
the women can do. They can take interest 
enough in the well-being of our country 
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to help put men and women of unques- 
tioned ability and character in the places 
of leadership and power. Those who re- 
fuse to accept this obligation had better 
forever after hold their peace. 





MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS 


ISTORY has no chapter more inter- 
esting than the story of the British 
Empire. One bent upon explaining 
Britain’s acquisition of her wide stretches 
of world dominion finds one’s self faced 
with the whole complex of human emo- 
tions, ambitions, abilities. 

This is illustrated once more by her 
recent achievements in Bagdad, capital of 
Iraq, a re-established kingdom along the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Undoubtedly the 
hard-headed Englishmen, by pouring some 
thirty million dollars into that section of 
ancient Mesopotamia, have had an eye to 
their commercial advantage. Mosul, with 
its hypothetical resources in oil, is a part 
of Iraq. But there is another motive in 
the Englishman’s mind. He feels that 
here is a chance to render a service, and 
that Britain of all other nations is pecu- 
liarly qualified to render that service. 
The Britisher is a world-minded man. He 
is trained on an international plane. 
That is the reason why offspring of the 
British Parliament are found full-grown 
and lusty in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, and South Africa. 
The Englishman enjoys watching the par- 
liament of India struggling infant-like 
under the mothering care of Westminster. 
It is warming to the English heart to pose 
as tutor to the more adolescent Egypt, and 
to feel that he is leading Palestine by the 
hand. Just now, again, he is filled with 
joy because he has been able to establish a 
parliament for Iraq, under King Feisal, 
in the one-time glorious city of the Ab- 
bassides, a city which nearly a thousand 
years ago was the splendor of the Eastern 
World. 
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Under the terms of the treaty between 
London and Bagdad, the British mandate 
in Iraq is to continue by mutual consent 
only four years after the ratification of 
peace with Turkey. So the British have 
been making hay while the sun shone. 
The mandate will probably be extended. 
Anyhow, at the moment, Iraq is officially 
at the feet of London. 

Through a millennium Iraq rendered a 
service to civilization in education, in 
morals, in the arts. Her devastation and 
decay followed centuries of onslaughts 
from without and from within. The great 
war brought the British army to Bagdad. 
Iraq being left without a government, 
England at once saw its “primary duty to 
create one.” As a result, the outside and 
the inside enemies of Iraq were unhorsed. 
And now we have the establishment, with 
the aid of British brains and funds, of a 
parliament once more in Bagdad. 

The effects, in the main, have been con- 
sonant with the traditional statecraft of 
Britain. Assuming direction of affairs, 
the British agents drove away the Turks, 
threatening from the outside, and the for- 
eigners, who had generally misruled 
within. They then went about the busi- 
ness of establishing public security. The 
result is that the laborer goes forth to his 
toil without a gun, the roads are safe for 
traffic, and the trade along the river to the 
Persian Gulf is no longer in danger from 
the “snipers.” Motor traffic is increasing 
rapidly. Train service has been greatly 
improved. There is a regular mail and 
passenger airplane service to Palestine and 
to Egypt. Mindful of the educational 
preéminence of Bagdad in the long ago, a 
university has been opened. The budget 
has been balanced, albeit with English 
pounds and shillings. Ports and bridges 
have been built. This is the British way 
of doing business, when at its best. 

It does not detract from the merits of 
the work to grant that London sees the 
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beneficial effects of all this upon English 
policies in India. Of course, as a result 
of the policy, Britain is in a position to 
play a most important role in any attempt 
to complete the railroad connections be- 
tween the Baltic and the Persian Gulf. 
These things are a part of the complex. 
But the secret of Britain’s success in such 
large matters lies deeper. Even when she 
muddles and bungles her enterprises, at 
bottom, if one penetrates far enough, her 
statesmanship is found to rest upon an 
abiding principle. There is in the mind 
of the Briton, especially since 1783, an 
unquestioned desire that the group which 
he is trying to aid shall come eventually 
into a complete independence. It is be- 
cause of this that the world has Ottawa, 
St. Johns, Dublin, Wellington, Cape 
Town, Melbourne, and the English Gov- 
ernment has come to be known as the 
“mother of parliaments.” 





REPUBLIC IN HELLAS 


HE Greek National Assembly, by 

practically a unanimous vote, passed a 
resolution March 25 favoring for Greece 
a republican form of government. On 
April 13 the Greek people voted by a ma- 
jority of 3 to 1 for such a change. A presi- 
dent pro tem. has been chosen. The legis- 
lative branch is to be composed of a senate 
and a chamber of deputies. Dispatches 
indicate that former Premier Alexander 
Zaimis, friend of Venizelos, stands the best 
chance of being elected president at the 
forthcoming election. To insure domestic 
stability and peace, it is proposed to pro- 
hibit discussion of the constitution for a 
period of at least five years. 

Thus another European kingdom passes 
from the stage. A people “so democratic 
that they cannot choose from their own 
number one to preside over them” have 
decided to do that thing. The fact is of 
interest to all followers of democracy, espe- 
cially to us of the United States. At one 
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time in our history we of this country were 
keenly interested in the political aspira- 
tions of Greece. It was during those years, 
a century ago, when that land was stormed 
from within and from without; when the 
French Revolution had played no small 
part in arousing there the spirit of nation- 
alism and a desire for freedom, particu- 
larly from the domination of the Turk; 
when events were leading to the destruc- 
tion of the Turko-Egyptian fleet at Nava- 
rino, in the fall of 1827, and the end of the 
war for independence. 

During those trying years our United 
States expressed interest on Greek affairs 
in no uncertain language. In his sixth 
annual message of December 3, 1822, 
President Monroe, referring to the un- 
settled conditions in Europe, said: 


“The mention of Greece fills the mind 
with the most exalted sentiments and 
arouses in our bosoms the best feelings of 
which our nature is susceptible. Superior 
skill and refinement in the arts, heroic gal- 
lantry in action, disinterested patriotism, 
enthusiastic zeal and devotion in favor of 
public and personal liberty, are associated 
with our recollections of ancient Greece. 
That such a country should have been 
overwhelmned and so long hidden, as it 
were, from the world under a gloomy des- 
potism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret to generous minds for ages 
past. It was natural, therefore, that the 
reappearance of those people in their orig- 
inal character, contending in favor of their 
liberties, should produce that great excite- 
ment and sympathy in their favor which 
have been so signally displayed throughout 
the United States. A strong hope is en- 
tertained that these people will recover 
their independence and resume their equal 
station among the nations of the earth.” 


In his seventh annual message, Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, President Monroe reverted to 
the matter when he used these words: 


“A strong hope has been long enter- 
tained, founded on the heroic struggle of 
the Greeks, that they would succeed in 
their contest and resume their equal sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth. . . . 
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Their cause and their name have protected 
them from dangers which might ere this 
have overwhelmed any other people.” 

President John Quincy Adams, in his 
first annual message, December 6, 1825, 
called attention to “the heroic struggles of 
the Greeks themselves, in which our warm- 
est sympathies as free men and Christians 
have been engaged.” And in his third 
annual message, December 4, 1827, he 
spoke with still greater feeling of the 
Greek “sufferings in the cause of liberty” 
and expressed the hope “that their inde- 
pendence will be secured by those liberal 
institutions of which their country fur- 
nished the earliest examples in the history 
of mankind, and which have consecrated 
to immortal remembrance the very soil for 
which they are now again profusely pour- 
ing forth their blood.” 

It was seriously proposed during those 
trying days that the United States Navy 
should be sent to help the Greeks. Webster 
and Clay pleaded their cause. Commit- 
tees, called Philhellenic committees, were 
organized in this country to raise funds 
for their aid. Not a few Americans en- 
listed in the Greek army. 

Greek civilization, its arts, its litera- 
tures, its philosophies, have been woven 
into the fabric of our America. Swin- 
burne referred to Greece as “The litany 
of nations”; Helen Keller calls the Greek 
language “the violin of human thought.” 
Only the Hebrew has influenced our 
modern world as has the Greek. 

No one can forecast the outcome of the 
new order of things in Greece; but our 
interest of a century ago, not to mention 
our concern for the cause of liberty and 
self-government everywhere, is revived 
again by the birth of this new republic, 
where 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 
and where, musing there an hour alone, 
Byron dreamed that Greece might yet be 
free. 
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f is difficult for a big nation to sit idly 
by and watch complacently a fiery rev- 
olution in the midst of a much smaller 
nation near at hand. This the United 
States has bec. obliged to do for several 
months. The end of this revolution in 
Honduras is not yet in sight. President 
Coolidge has instructed Sumner Welles, 
our American commissioner to the Do- 
minican Republic, to offer the friendly as- 
sistance of the United States for the estab- 
lishment of peace in Honduras. How 
difficult it is for us to keep out of such a 
situation appears from the fact that our 
customs officials in New Orleans were 
called upon, April 11, to seize certain war 
supplies aboard a Norwegian steamer 
bound, it was alleged, for Central Ameri- 
can ports. The captain of this vessel is 
charged with violating our embargo on war 
material destined for Honduran ports. 





HE most serious problem facing the 

world, particularly at this hour, is to 
forestall the calamity of another world 
war. Observers who were telling us six 
months ago that there could not be another 
war for a generation are talking now as if 
such a war is already possible if not prob- 
able at any time. When we recall that 
there are more men under arms than in 
1914, that nearly a dozen European na- 
tions are on a war footing, that there are 
more real causes for war, particularly in 
Europe, than at any time since the Franco- 
Prussian war, and that the conditions of 
living throughout Europe are in the main 
practically intolerable, the situation is 
grave indeed. 





UT underneath the skin none of the 

peeples of Europe wants war. Take 

the Balkans. The Associated Press, under 

date of April 19, quotes Foreign Minister 
Kalloff, of Bulgaria, as saying in Sofia: 


“If the negotiations recently concluded 
or now approaching conclusion are success- 
ful, the danger of war will be averted in 


the Balkans for many years. The latest 
of these agreements, that with Rumania, 
is about to be signed. The preliminary 
agreement already signed provides for a 
joint action to prevent incursions across 
the Rumanian frontier, with two mixed 
commissions sitting. A blanket agree- 
ment covering all points of possible dis- 
pute, including payment by Bulgaria for 
the war seizures, is practically completed, 
only a few details remaining to be settled. 
The agreement with Jugoslavia is working 
out well. The situation between the two 
countries is considerably eased. 


M. Kalloff is quoted as adding: 


“The negotiations of the mixed commis- 
sion regarding Greece are proceeding with 
excellent prospects of early agreement. 
The chief difficulty there is the question 
of repatriating and re-establishing the 
refugees, but that does not appear insuper- 
able, as only refugees of Bulgarian or 
Greek nationality are involved. 

“We look forward to the time when the 
Balkan States shall co-operate instead of 
disagree. As a defeated country, we are 
especially desirous of earning the sym- 
pathy of the Great Powers, which is indis- 
pensable to the resumption of our normal 
national life. 

“Our agreement to pay the occupational 
expenses removed the last big issue with 
the Powers; only minor questions remain, 
the principal of which are covered in a 
new agreement. As payment for our share 
of the expenses incurred, a strip of terri- 
tory was turned over by Turkey to us, but 
in view of the other and far heavier obli- 
gations we shouldered, this may be consid- 
ered negligible.” 

If this spirit can spread in the Balkans 
and find lodgment in Western Europe, 
peace has a fighting chance in its “war 
against war,” even in Europe. 





HE International Peace Bureau of 

Berne, Switzerland, notifies us that 
the International Peace Congress has been 
called to meet this year, October 2 to 7, in 
Berlin. This will be the twenty-third of 
the universal congresses. Le Mouvement 
Pactfiste, periodical and official organ of 
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the International Peace Bureau, makes 
this announcement with enthusiasm. The 
general features of the program for the 
congress were decided by the council at its 
recent session. Like the congresses of 
other years, the subjects for discussion will 
come under one of three classes: facts, 
legislation, or propaganda. There will be 
a special commission to prepare the report 
as a basis for discussion under each of 
these headings. All interested to know 
more of the congress may write either to 
the American Peace Society, or directly 
to Dr. H. Golay, Secretary Bureau Inter- 
nationale de la Paix, Berne, Switzerland. 





F the press is a fair expression of the 
moral and intellectual aspirations of a 
people, a study of the moral and intel- 
lectual caliber of the press covering a con- 
siderable period of time ought to give a 
fair index of our social direction. We are 
of the opinion that our American newspa- 
pers are printing considerably more inter- 
national news than before the war. Un- 
fortunately, so far as we know, there has 
been no scientific or systematic study of 
this question. The editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, however, informs us that 
he has recently asked the heads of the two 
chief news-collecting agencies, the United 
Press and the Associated Press, as to 
whether the newspapers with whom they 
deal show any inclination to ask for more 
of the light and trifling stuff and less of 
the serious items. From both agencies 
the answers were the same. 
The Associated Press said: 


“For a long time now our correspond- 
ents have been given the general instruc- 
tions to look out for interesting political, 
industrial, and economic matter, and we 
frequently send them specific instructions 
covering certain stories in these fields. 
Our members seem to appreciate this kind 
of news, which means, of course, a decrease 
in subjects criminal or scandalous, light 
or trivial.” 





While the United Press said: 


“There are still certain types of news- 
papers in the United States that like 
‘monkey dinner’ stories and similar sorts 
of stuff, but I have noticed within the last 
five or six years a decided expansion in the 
volume of foreign political and industrial 
news and a contraction in stories of crime, 
scandal, and of trivial events.” 

The editor continues: 

“T think that these are important facts, 
but, optimist as I am, I don’t insist that 
they are all-conclusive. A little less than 
two years ago I was in Berlin, and seeing 
the sign of a well-known American news- 
paper, stepped in to chat with the cor- 
respondent, who informed me that the 
proprietor of his paper had just been in 
town, and on leaving had said: “If you 
want to get on the first page of the paper, 
don’t send in all this stuff about economics 
and politics and the condition of the Ger- 
man people. Send us some good scandals 
or horrifying crimes. That’s what sells 
papers.” It is fair to say, however, that 
on scanning the columns of the paper re- 
ferred to, it seemed to me that either the 
correspondent had not accepted his superi- 
or’s instructions or else the superior had 
lost the courage to print the matter he had 
ordered. 





E are in receipt of a cablegram from 

Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary 
General of the Interparliamentary Union, 
announcing that the Twenty-second Inter- 
national Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is to be held in Berne, 
Switzerland, August 22, 1924. The 
meetings are to last five days instead of 
three as heretofore. The Berne munici- 
pality and the Swiss federal government 
will be hosts. The delegates will go from 
Lausanne to Geneva, where it is under- 
stood they will also be entertained. It now 
appears that our United States Congress 
heartily approves inviting the Twenty- 
third International Conference to meet in 
the United States in 1925. Resolutions 
favoring an appropriation for this purpose 
have been favorably reported in the House 
and passed unanimously in the Senate. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN SITUATION 
AND THE DAWES REPORT 


The French Currency Debacle 


URBULENT internal conditions have 

characterized both French and German 
political and economic life since the be- 
ginning of the year. In the case of France 
the decline of the franc, which suddenly 
assumed disastrous aspects, produced a 
mingling of bewilderment and anger in the 
French people, which, after some desperate 
attempts to remedy the situation by legis- 
lative proposals, had its repercussion in the 
downfall of M. Poincaré at the beginning 
of April. This downfall, however, was of 
the most temporary nature, M. Poincaré 
resuming office at the close of a few days 
with a reorganized ministry, as follows: 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. Raymond Poincaré; Minister of 
Justice, M. Lefevre du Prey; Minister of 
the Interior, M. de Selves; Minister of 
Finance, M. Francois Marsal; Minister for 
War, M. Maginot; Minister of the Navy, 
M. Bokanowski; Minister for Public 
Works, M. le Trocquer; Minister of Com- 
merce and Postal Service, M. Loucheur; 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. de 
Jouvenel; Minister of Agriculture, M. J. 
Capus; Minister for the Colonies, Lt. Col. 
Fabre; Minister of Labor and Health, M. 
de Vincent; Minister for the Liberated 
Regions, M. Louis Marin. 

It is worthy of note that at least three 
members of the new cabinet, M. Loucheur, 
M. de Jouvenel, and M. de Vincent, were 
formerly open opponents of M. Poincaré’s 
policy, while such faithful followers as M. 
Sarraut and M. de Lasteyrie were omitted 
from the list. 

Legislative measures having proved use- 
less as stabilizers of the currency, a foreign 
loan of some magnitude was finally assured 
by the bankers of London and New York, 
which had the effect of pegging the ex- 
change, which has since, owing to a boom 
in francs following the publication of the 
Dawes report, reached the neighborhood of 
6 francs to the dollar. 
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At this point it should be remembered 
that the basic cause of the unsteadiness in 
the French exchange is to be found in the 
fact that the French budget does not bal- 


ance. The net increase of the public debt 
of France in the last four years has been 
98,044,000,000 francs. Toward the close 
of his tenure of office M. de Lasteyrie, the 
French Minister of Finance, claimed that 
the working of the Ruhr for 1923 had pro- 
duced a surplus of about 500,000,000 
francs. The total public borrowing, how- 
ever, provided for under the special budget 
this year amounts to 15,000,000,000. Up 
to date, 118,000,000,000 francs have been 
expended on German account, and it is 
estimated that 44,000,000,000 may have 
to be found in the next six years. The 
tendency to speculation in francs on the 
part of both French and foreigners, there- 
fore, appears explicable. The date fixed 
for the French elections is May 11. 


The German Reichstag 


Following a deadlock in the Reichstag 
on the question of the amendments to the 
decrees passed under the so-called Powers 
Act, the German legislative body was dis- 
solved, the date fixed for the new elections 
being May 4. 

At the same time a distinct wave of 
Nationalistic feeling swept over Germany, 
which found some expression in the Ger- 
man note replying to the demands of the 
Council of Ambassadors for an Allied in- 
quiry into German armaments. This note 
not only set forth counter-proposals to the 
effect that such an inquiry, with all the 
functions of Allied military control, 
should be confined to the League of Na- 
tions, but urged the claims of national 
dignity against the permanent mainte- 
nance of the formulas of command and 
subjection. This reply was received in 
France with agitation and expressions of 
disgust, and disapproved by Great Britain. 


The Dawes Report 


On the whole, however, no real crystal- 
lization of the European situation could 
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be expected before the publication of the 
report made by the committee of experts 
of the Reparation Commission under the 
chairmanship of General Dawes. This 
report, which was published on April 10, 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. The Problem before the Committee: 


Two problems were submitted for solu- 
tion, namely, the stabilization of the Ger- 
man currency and the balancing of the 
budget. In the opinion of the committee, 
these two problems are interdependent. 
Each was, therefore, examined separately, 
on the temporary assumption that the 
other had been solved. The necessity for 
economic stability in the countries sur- 
rounding Germany was also stressed. 


2. Preliminary Assumptions: 


The necessary conditions for the bal- 
ancing of the German budget and the 
stabilization of German currency must in- 
clude the restoration of the economic and 
financial unity of the German reich. 
Economic activity must be unimpeded by 
control on the part of foreign organiza- 
tions, except in so far as provided by the 
report. Adequate productive securities 
must be provided to take the place of the 
economic system now in operation in the 
occupied territory. 


3. Proposals for Currency Stabilization. 


(a) Present Situation: 


Temporary stability has been assured by 
the rentenmark, but, in the absence of 
further measures, this cannot endure for 
more than a few months. 


(b) The Committee’s Proposals: 


The committee proposes the establish- 
ment of a new bank of issue in Germany, 
the principal features of which shall be as 
follows: 

The bank is to have the exclusive right, 
with certain minor qualifications, to issue 
paper money in Germany for the period of 
its charter, namely, fifty years. All Ger- 


man paper money, with the exception of 
limited note issues on the part of certain 
State banks, to be gradually withdrawn 
from circulation, giving place to a uniform 
currency, bank notes of the new bank. 
These notes are to be protected by a nor- 
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mal legal reserve of 3314 per cent and by 
other liquid assets; the reserve to be held 
largely in the form of deposits in foreign 
banks. The permanent policy of the bank 
shall make these notes redeemable in gold. 
At the outset such a policy will not, how- 
ever, be practicable, and it is, therefore, 
suggested that the currency be kept stable 
in relation to gold and placed on a con- 
vertible plane as soon as conditions permit. 
The bank will be empowered to serve as a 
bankers’ bank, rediscounting short-term 
bills, etc., with power to establish an offi- 
cial rate of discount. It will also handle 
for other banks the giro system for the 
transfer of bank credits, and will deal with 
the public, making short-term commercial 
loans and discounts, effecting transfers, 
and receiving deposits. It will be the de- 
pository and fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment and may make limited and carefully 
safeguarded short-term loans to the latter. 

The government may participate in the 
profits of the bank, which is to be kept free 
from government control or interference. 

Treaty funds collected in Germany are 
all to be deposited in the new bank to the 
credit of a special account and are only 
to be withdrawn by creditor nations under 
conditions and safeguards adequately pro- 
tecting the German exchange and the in- 
terests of creditor nations and German 
economy. 

The new bank is to have a capital of 
four hundred million gold marks, part 
subscribed in Germany and part abroad. 
It is to be administered by a German 
president and a German board, with the 
optional assistance of a consultative com- 
mittee. Besides the German _ board, 
there is to be a general board composed of 
seven Germans and seven foreigners, com- 
prising one of each of the following na- 
tionalities: British, French, Italian, Amer- 
ican, Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss. The 
duties of this board cover matters of 
bank operation and organization affecting 
the creditor nations. One of the foreign 
members of the general board, known as 
the commissioner, will be responsible for 
seeing that provisions relative to issuance 
notes and for the maintenance of the 
bank’s reserves are not infringed. De- 
cisions of the general board will require a 
majority vote of ten of the fourteen mem- 
bers unless both president and commis- 
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sioner are included in the majority, in 
which case a simple majority will be 
sufficient. 


4. The Budget and Temporary Reparation 
Relief : 


(a) In addition to stable currency and 
economic unity, the German Budget re- 
quires certain relief from immediate 
charges for treaty purposes, while secur- 
ing budgetry position, will not imply cessa- 
tion of all payments indispensable to the 
Allies in the form of deliveries in kind. 

(b) Certain basic principles of Ger- 
many’s annual burden and their bearing 
upon the continuity of balanced budgets 
must be taken into consideration. If the 
prior obligation for reparation that is fixed 
for Germany to pay and the irreducible 
minimum for her own domestic expendi- 
tures make up in a given year a sum be- 
yond her taxable capacity, then budgetry 
instability must ensue. It is regarded as 
an essential condition of stability that any 
increased demands to correspond with in- 
creasing capacity should be determined 
by a method which is clearly defined 
in the original settlement and capable of 
automatic or, at least, professional, im- 
partial, and practically undisputed appli- 
cation. 

An attempt to meet this requirement 
has been made by providing that, in addi- 
tion to fixed annual payments, there shall 
be variable additions, dependent upon the 
composite index figure designed to meet 
Germany’s capacity as it increases. No 
limit of years or of amount for the work- 
ing of an index is provided, nor is the 
number of annuities to be paid determined. 

A burden of taxation commensurate 
with that obtaining in the Allied countries 
is indicated. 

(c) The committee considers that, at 
least during the period within which the 
loan proposed by it is being amortized, the 
annual charge upon Germany should not 
be heavier than that which would result 
from the application of the index figure 
referred to hereinbefore, and proposes that 
an average of years, chiefly 1926, 1927, 
1928, and 1929, be taken as a base, and 
that the percentage of increase shown by 
each of six sets of representative statistics, 
namely, railway traffic, population, foreign 
trade, consumption of tobacco, etc., 
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budget expenditures, consumption of coal, 
should be ascertained and the average of 
these six sets be taken as indicating the 
proportionate increase to be added to the 
treaty sums demanded in a given future 
year. 

Referring to the treaty obligations 
which are prescribed in terms of gold, the 
committee recommends that reduction or 
increase of the figures, both as regards the 
standard and the supplementary payments, 
be made automatically, in correspondence 
with the general purchasing power of gold, 
whenever, by the decision of an impartial 
authority, such changes amount to more 
than 10 per cent. 

(d) A distinction is made between the 
taxpayers’ capacity to pay in Germany and 
Germany’s capacity to pay the Allies, with 
a view to the preservation of budgetary 
stability. 

(e) The committee recommends that 
payments be made by Germany from the 
following sources: her ordinary budget, 
railway bonds and transport tax, industrial 
debentures. 

Dealing with each of these sources in 
detail, the committee is of the opinion 
that, given temporary relief from treaty 
charges and assurance that future charges 
will not exceed her capacity for payment, 
Germany should be able to balance the 
budget from her own resources. But, 
while the budget from the fiscal year 1924- 
25 on might be expected under these con- 
ditions to balance, so that an external loan 
on the basis of those accorded to Austria 
and to Hungary is not necessary, the com- 
mittee does not hold out any hope that this 
budget can provide a surplus sufficient for 
meeting treaty charges. 

As a result of the successful operation of 
the scheme for dealing with the railways, 
to which reference is made later, however, 
the committee estimates that before the 
end of the year 1925-26 the government 
will be in effective possession of 500,000,- 
000 gold marks as a result of this transac- 
tion. After making allowance for the 
withdrawal of half this amount in respect 
of the transport tax, the committee esti- 
mates that there will be a balance of 250,- 
000,000 gold marks available for meeting 
peace-treaty charges, and therefore recom- 
mends that Germany be required to meet 
peace-treaty charges to that amount out of 
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her budget for 1925-26. Any deficit in 
this estimate could, the committee feels, be 
met out of an internal loan. 

On the basis of a stable currency and 
an assured and continued budget equilib- 
rium, it is estimated that Germany can at- 
tain normal economic conditions in three 
years. With this in mind, the committee 
estimates that the budget can safely pro- 
vide the following maximum sums for the 
three years subsequent to 1925-26: 1926- 

7, 110,000,000 gold marks ; 1927-28, 500,- 
000,000 gold marks; 1928-29, 1,250,000,- 
000 gold marks. 

On the other hand, since it is difficult to 
estimate the recuperative power of Ger- 
many in 1926-27 and 1927-28, it is pro- 
posed that these amounts be regarded as 
subject to modification by a sum not ex- 
ceeding 250,000,000 gold marks, on the 
following plan: If the aggregate con- 
trolled revenues as defined in Section XIV 
exceed one milliard in 1926-27 or one and 
a half milliards in 1927-28, an addition 
shall be made to the above contributions 
equal to one-third of such excess. Con- 
versely, if those aggregate revenues fall 
short of one milliard in 1926-27 or one 
and a quarter in 1927-28, the total contri- 
butions shall be diminished by an amount 
equal to one-third of the deficiency. Under 
normal conditions, the total sum to be 
provided from the ordinary budget re- 
sources would be the standard payment of 
1,200,000,000 gold marks plus the addi- 
tional sum computed upon the index of 
prosperity from the year 1929-30 onward. 
Furthermore, it is recommended, as desir- 
able, that the index should be applied to 
one-half of the total standard contribution 
(1,250,000,000) for the first five years, 
namely, from 1929-30 to 1933-34. After 
that the index should be applied to the 
total, namely, 2,500,000,000. 

(f) Turning to the railways, the com- 
mittee finds that these have been operated 
at a constantly increasing loss since the 
Armistice, from causes partly out of their 
control. On the other hand, the adminis- 
tration is charged with two serious defects, 
namely, overstaffing and extravagance in 
capital expenditure. At the same time, 
the situation in these respects is now being 
improved, though room remains for 


further action. 
The capital value of the railways is esti- 





mated at 26 milliards, and it is noted that 
they are unencumbered by debt, their prior 
charges, which absorbed before the war 
half the gross profits, being extinguished 
by the depreciation of the mark. Profits 
before the war amounted to about one 
milliard gold marks. 

The committee, however, considers that 
profitable management of the railways de- 
pends upon their severance from govern- 
ment control, and therefore recommends 
they be turned into a joint-stock company 
under German control. This being ac- 
complished, it is then recommended that 
there should be paid from the railways 
11,000,000,000 gold marks, to be repre- 
sented by first-mortgage bonds bearing 5 
per cent interest and 1 per cent sinking 
fund per annum. ‘Taking the capital cost 
of the German railways as 26,000,000,000 
and net profits before the war, on the most 
liberal operating basis, as one milliard, it 
is estimated that the interest and sinking 
fund on these debentures represent less 
than 3 per cent of the capital cost. Dur- 
ing the reorganization of the railways it is 
considered that full interest and sinking 
fund should not be charged, and the fol- 
lowing scale of payments on account of in- 
terest is recommended: 1924-25, 330,000,- 
000 gold marks; 1925-26, 465,000,000 
gold marks; 1926-27, 550,000,000 gold 
marks; 1927-28 and thereafter, 660,000,- 
000 gold marks. 

In addition to the 11 milliards of bonds, 
the new railway company is to have a 
capital of 2 milliards of preference shares, 
the remainder of its capital cost, namely, 
26 milliards, to be represented by common 
shares. One and a half milliards of pref- 
erence shares are to be earmarked for sale 
to private persons to provide funds for the 
payment of existing indebtedness and 
future capital expenditures. The proceeds 
of the sale of the other five hundred 
millions and all of the common shares are 
to go to the German Government. 

The railways are to be managed by a 
board of eighteen directors, of whom nine 
are to be chosen by the German Govern- 
ment and the private holders of preference 
shares and nine named by the trustees of 
the bonds, of which nine five may be Ger- 
man. The board will thus have fourteen 
German members, including the chairman 
and the general manager of the railways. 
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The railways are to be free to conduct 
business as they see fit, with the exception 
of such control over their tariffs and serv- 
ice on the part of the German Government 
as may be needed to prevent discrimination 
and to protect the public. This control, 
however, to be definitely limited, so as not 
to interfere with fair earning of profits. 
A railway commissioner will represent the 
bondholders, and his principal duty will 
be, in the absence of default in interest, to 
receive reports, statistical and financial re- 
turns, and generally to protect the inter- 
ests of the bondholders. 

(g) The third source of reparation pay- 
ments is found in industrial debentures. 
In this connection the committee suggests 
that a sum of not less than 5,000,000,000 
gold marks be required as a contribution to 
reparation payments from German indus- 
try, this sum to be represented by first- 
mortgage bonds bearing a 5 per cent inter- 
est and 1 per cent sinking fund per annum. 
This amount of bonds is less than the total 
debt of industrial undertakings before the 
war, which has now been practically ex- 
tinguished. It is further recommended 
that the interest on these debentures be 
waived during the first year, be 21% per 
cent during the second year, and 5 per 
cent during the third year and thereafter. 

(hk) The committee then summarizes 
the provisions for treaty payments as fol- 
lows: 

Budget moratorium period, first year: 
From foreign loan and part interest (200,- 
000,000) on railway bonds, total of 1,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. Second year: From 
interest on railway bonds (including 130,- 
000,000 balance from first year) and inter- 
est on industrial debentures and budget 
contribution, including sale of railway 
shares, total of 1,220,000,000 gold marks. 

Transition period, third year: From 
interest on railway bonds and industrial 
debentures, from transport tax and from 
budget, total of 1,200,000,000 gold marks, 
subject to contingent addition or reduction 
not exceeding 250,000,000 gold marks. 

Fourth year: From interest on railway 
bonds and industrial debentures, from 
transport tax and from budget, total of 
1,750,000,000 gold marks, subject to con- 
tingent addition or reduction not exceed- 
ing 250,000,000 gold marks. 

Standard year, fifth year: From inter- 


est on railway bonds and industrial deben- 
tures, from transport tax, and from 
budget, total of 2,500,000,000 gold marks. 

The first year will begin to run from the 
date when the plan shall have been ac- 
cepted and made effective. The total 
figures indicated for each year include the 
sums paid by the German budget, the rail- 
way company, or the debtors on industrial 
debentures, whoever may be the actual re- 
cipients of the sums, the Reparation Com- 
mission, the capitalists who purchase se- 
curities, or even the debtors themselves, if 
they have purchased their bonds. These 
figures clearly do not include the proceeds 
from the sale of capital assets which may 
be effected by the creditor governments. 
As soon as the plan is put into execution 
the Reparation Commission will be in pos- 
session of bonds for 16 milliards, which 
may be sold to the extent to which the 
financial markets are capable of absorbing 
them. Subsequently, bonds representing 
the transport tax and the contribution 
from the budget may be issued and will 
enable the governments to realize the 
capital of their claims. 

These sums, according to the commit- 
tee, represent the total liabilities of Ger- 
many towards the Allied and Associated 
Powers in respect of war costs, including 
reparation restitution, occupation, clear- 
ing-house operations, etc., and special pay- 
ments, such as those due under Arts. 124 
and 125 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
funds to be deposited in the special ac- 
count in the bank are to be available for 
the foregoing purposes. 

(h) Referring to the question of deliv- 
eries in kind, the committee suggests that 
these should be limited to such products 
as are native to Germany and do not have 
to be imported, such as coal, coke, dye- 
stuffs, etc. A limitation of these deliver- 
ies is suggested and the Allied govern- 
ments are recommended to continue the 
system whereby the costs of the armies of 
occupation were a first charge upon the 
proceeds of deliveries in kind made to the 
respective governments. 

(4) Recommendations for the making 
of payments are as follows: All payments 
for the account of reparations (whether 
from interest and sinking fund on rail- 
ways or industrial debentures, the trans- 
port tax, or from the budget contribution) 
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will be paid in gold marks or their equiv- 
alent in German currency, into the bank 
of issue to the credit of the “agent for rep- 
aration payments.” This payment is the 
definitive act of the German Government 
in meeting its financial obligation under 
the plan. It is easier to estimate the bur- 
den that Germany’s economic and fiscal re- 
sources can bear than the amount of her 
wealth that can be safely transferred 
abroad, and it is the former and not the 
latter that has formed the first objective 
of the committee. 

(j) Provisions for the receiving of pay- 
ment are then made in the following lan- 
guage: The use and withdrawal of the 
moneys so deposited will be controlled by 
a committee consisting of the agent for 
reparation payments (a co-ordinating of- 
ficial under the Reparation Commission 
whose position and duties are defined later 
in this report), and five persons skilled in 
matters relating to foreign exchange and 
finance, representing five of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. This committee will 
regulate the execution of the program for 
deliveries in kind and the payments under 
the reparation recovery act, in such a man- 
ner as to prevent difficulties arising with 
the foreign exchange. They will also con- 
trol the transfer of cash to the Allies by 
purchase of foreign exchange, and gen- 
erally so act as to secure the maximum 
transfers without bringing about instabil- 
ity of currency. 

If the payments by Germany on repara- 
tion account in the long run exceed the 
sums that can be thus transferred by deliv- 
eries or by purchase of foreign curency, 
they will, of course, begin to accumulate 
in the bank. 

Up to a certain point in normal circum- 
stances not exceeding two milliards, these 
accumulations will form part of the short- 
money operations of the bank. Beyond 
this point the committee will find employ- 
ment for such funds in bonds or loans in 
Germany under the conditions laid down 
in the annex; but for economic and politi- 
cal reasons an unlimited accumulation in 
this form is not contemplated. It is 
recommended that a limit of five milliards 
be placed upon all funds accumulating in 
the hands of the reparation creditors in 
Germany. If this limit is reached, the 
contributions from the budget are to be 








reduced below the standards set out in our 
plan, so that they are not in excess of the 
withdrawals from the account and the ac- 
cumulation is not further increased. In 
this contingency the payments by Ger- 
many out of the budget and the transport 
tax would be reduced until such time as 
the transfers to the Allies can be increased 
and the accumulation be reduced before 
the limit named. 

(k) By way of guarantees to secure the 
payments, the committee recommends that 
certain specific revenues, namely, the taxes 
on customs, alcohol, sugar, tobacco and 
beer, be asigned to and placed under the 
control of Germany’s creditors, from 
which the treaty payments shall first be 
deducted by an impartial controlling au- 
thority for the use of the Allies, and the 
balance turned back to Germany. The im- 
mediate institution of this control is sug- 
gested. It is estimated that these con- 
trolled revenues will yield about 2,146 
million gold marks. These revenues, in 
the opinion of the committee, should be 
regarded strictly as security and not de- 
terminant of the actual sum to be paid in 
reparation. 

(1) The committee further recommends 
the issue by Germany of a foreign loan of 
800,000,000 gold marks, which is consid- 
ered essential for the establishment of the 
new bank and to insure the stabilization of 
the currency. 

(m) The successful launching of the 
scheme suggested for the economic reha- 
bilitation of Germany and the payment of 
reparations depends, in the opinon of the 
committee, upon three factors, namely, 
limitation of payments for all purposes to 
one billion gold marks, of which at least 
eight hundred millions must be spent in 
Germany, for the first year, and thereafter 
to such sums as are available under the 
plan during the succeeding years; co- 
operation between the Allies and Germany 
in securing political conditions which will 
incline the investors of the world favorably 
toward a German loan on good security; 
and a loan of 800 million gold marks, 
which will serve the double purpose of as- 
suring currency stability and financing de- 
liveries in kind during the preliminary 
period of economic rehabilitation. 

The report concludes with an analysis of 
the taxation situation in Germany and 
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various comments thereon, and with sev- 
eral annexes covering the technical aspects 
of the committee’s recommendations. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


N IMPORTANT review of the whole 
field of Czecho-Slovakian foreign 
policy was recently delivered before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Czecho- 
Slovak Parliament by Dr. Edouard Benes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His speech, 
which subsequently received the approval 
of the House of Deputies and the Senate, 
outlined briefly the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the new State in connection with 
external policies and internal consolida- 
tion, and contained a statement of the 
principles upon which Czecho-Slovakian 
foreign policy is based, as follows: 


1. We did not believe that Bolshevist meth- 
ods of government would be suitable for any- 
thing stable to be constructed by them. It 
was also clear to us that reaction from the 
right in immature States means simply ter- 
rorism, while in more advanced States such 
a reaction entails the fight of every man 
against his neighbor, and finally internal 
confusion and the weakening of the people. 

2. It seemed to us superficial and not suf 
ficiently honest to declare that the peace 
treaties have been to blame for the present 
difficult conditions in Europe. These diffi- 
culties are due to five years of destruction of 
all values of social life and not at all to the 
peace treaties. The peace treaties are im- 
perfect; every one knows and recognizes 
that; but today thew are the juridical basis 
of the political structure of Europe. Their 
non-recognition or their alteration would 
mean calling forth a new confusion and a 
new desperate and bloody struggle. Hence 
it was necessary to emphasize, and hence it 
is continually necessary to emphasize, that it 
is indispensable to recognize the peace treaties 
and carry them into execution, and that who- 
ever does not desire bloody struggles cannot 
do anything else but carry out loyally the 
policy of the peace treaties, being ready at 
the same time to make improvements where- 
ever possible. We have stressed these points 
continually in our relations with our discon- 
tented elements and irredentists in Czecho- 
Slovakia and also with our neighbors. Three- 
quarters of those who did not accept this 
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policy in 1919 recognize it tacitly now, for 
events have taught them that any other 
action would make the situation worse and 
only bring harm to themselves. 

3. We saw that it was necessary to come 
to an agreement as soon as possible with our 
neighbors in order that the population, being 
saved from trouble from without, might de- 
vote themselves to work and internal eco- 
nomic and financial reconstruction. It was 
necessary to create a general atmosphere of 
tranquillity and get rid of the war psychology, 
both in our relations to the national minori- 
ties in Czecho-Slovakia and also to our 
neighbors. 

4. It was further necessary, by work at 
home and abroad, to prove that the com- 
plaints made against us abroad are not justi- 
fied. The whole world was tired and merely 
wanted peace and quietness, reconstruction 
and co-operation. Those who were calculat- 
ing on a debacle, and worked for it in secret, 
by hiding their intentions under a phrase- 
ology of revolutionism, nationalist claims, or 
some other form of justice, did not make 
sufficient allowance for this universal inter- 
national exhaustion. In our foreign policy 
we were guided by this situation. Hence we 
did not place any confidence in the success 
of this superficial revolutionary spirit, but 
strove after peace among our nationalities 
and the correct and objective informing of 
foreign countries as to our minority questions 
and our good attitude toward our neighbors. 
That is why we have worked so hard for the 
League of Nations and foreign propaganda. 
The unjust and inexact things said about us 
two or three years ago cannot be said any 
longer today. If in this respect our foreign 
policy has acted systematically in the direc- 
tion of moderation on both sides of the 
minority question, it has rendered great 
services to the State at home and abroad. 

5. Finally, we saw that it was necessary 
for our foreign policy to follow the spirit 
of the times and endeavor in a _ positive 
fashion to get rid of the smaller disputed 
points between us and our neighbors, and also 
to strengthen, by constructive work and the 
drawing up of agreements with friendly 
States, the new structure of Europe, so that 
all those who believe that warlike and other 
ventures are able to overturn the present po- 
litical order might be induced to abandon 
such ideas. That was the origin of the idea 
of constructing a league of States by means 
of regional and restricted agreements, so as 
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to strengthen the present juridical system 
and hinder the breaking out of warlike con- 
flicts. Such an agreement meant also that 
the population would feel confident of hav- 
ing peace, whereby the results of its economic 
activity would not be destroyed by wars. 
This is, and has been since the beginning, 
the sole idea of the Little Entente. 

6. We have always been aware that the 
whole of this policy must be in accordance 
with two preliminary conditions; it must not 
be contrary to the principles of democracy, 
for which the war was fought, and it must 
not be in opposition to the great world move- 
ment for peace and quietness, but must take 
into consideration the fact that mankind 
is everywhere tired of international disputes, 
and that the masses resist all oppression—a 
movement which is stronger today than is 
generally imagined, and which has found 
clear and concrete expression in the ideals of 
the League of Nations. These principles 
have in no way prevented us from being 
prepared to defend ourselves. We have taken 
for our watchword: We must always be 
sufficiently strong materially in order to be 
able at the right time to throw in our weight 
for the defense of actual right. 


Dr. Benes then related the circum- 
stances attending the first treaty with 
Jugo-Slavia and the birth of the Little 
Entente, which was, he declared, based on 
far deeper causes than the actual incidents 
surrounding the Kapp putsch and the 
Charles Hapsburg affair, though these lent 
incentive to the immediate and formal 
agreements between Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The treaty with 
Austria was then reviewed and allusion 
made to Dr. Benes’ three attempts to en- 
ter into closer relations with Hungary. 
The moment was approaching, he stated, 
when a reasonable agreement could be 
concluded with the latter country. 

Referring to Russia, the Foreign Min- 
ister felt that, while it was not possible for 
Czecho-Slovakia to agree with the political 
conceptions of the party now in power in 
that country, in his opinion a permanent 
blockade and the refusing of intercourse 
tended only to aggravate conditions and 
injure both Russia and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The latter country’s policy towards the 
former was also greatly determined by the 
desire to save the lives of sixty or eighty 
thousand Czech prisoners. These had 
been nearly all saved. As regards the 
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economic interests involved, they were 
necessarily much limited, the situation in 
Russia being such that any noticeable 
economic results could not occur until a 
considerable time had elapsed. Dr. 
Benes defined his policy toward Russia as 
one of “economic intercourse.” 

Discussing the treaty of January 25, 
1924, with France, Dr. Benes claimed that 
it was but a logical following out of the 
Czecho-Slovak policy concerning the de- 
sirability of separate treaties with other 
countries. The feeling of his country was 
profoundly convinced of the necessity of 
friendly relations, of the closest descrip- 
tion, with both France and England. He 
stated that Czecho-Slovak politics, based, 
as they were, upon the preservation of the 
peace treaties, had many of the same 
interests as French politics, and, referring 
specifically to the treaty of January 25, 
1924, with France, gave the following 
reasons for its signature: 


1. Co-operation for a policy of peace, for 
a policy of economic reconstruction and the 
League of Nations, and for a policy of loyal 
fulfillment of the peace treaties. 

2. The treaty further stipulates, that both 
sides will confer on the uniformity of their 
policies where common interests are con- 
cerned; also on the measures to be taken 
in case these interests are threatened. 

3. The treaty fixes the conformity of our 
views in regard to our Central European 
policies, as determined by various previous 
documents, signed and accepted both by us 
and other States. It is the question of our 
treaty policy with Austria, and the question 
of the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. 

4. Finally, the treaty fixes the principle of 
a compulsory court of arbitration between the 
two States. 


Yontinuing, Dr. Benes pointed out that 
the greatest sympathy existed between 
Great Britain and Czecho-Slovakia—a 
sympathy which had increased since the 
war, owing to the close accord which had 
been reached over the post-war reconstruc- 
tion policy, the policy of moderation to- 
wards defeated States, the help given to 
Austria and Hungary, relations with Ger- 
many, Russian policy, and general eco- 
nomic interests. The peculiar geographi- 
cal situation of Great Britain, however, 
coupled with her distrust ef continental 
entanglements, gave her little interest in 
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concluding agreements, and he felt that 
Czecho-Slovakia should be satisfied with 
the present situation. 

The argument that special treaties 
should not be entered upon by Czecho- 
Slovakia, in view of the existence of the 
League of Nations, was met by Dr. Benes 
with the following pertinent observations: 


I am not one of those who look with skepti- 
cism on the League of Nations, but on the 
other hand I do not overestimate its forces 
today, and I make, therefore, all the greater 
effort to strengthen it and enable it actually 
to become what its founders wished it to be. 
When it is a question of the security of our 
State, it is my duty as responsible minister 
to point out the following facts: 

1. The power of the League of Nations is 
not today such as would lead one to expect 
with absolute certainty her decisive help in 
the moment of greatest danger for the State. 
She possesses considerable moral force, 
which, so far, could only be converted with 
great difficulty—and only in very special 
circumstances—into material force. It is 
common knowledge that two years ago she 
was unable to intervene in the Greco-Turkish 
War, while the events connected with the 
occupation of Corfu are well known. 

Among the members of the League of 
Nations and also outside the League there 
exist today strong tendencies towards an 
alteration of Article 10—4. e., just the article 
which should provide a guaranty for the 
small States. At the last session of the 
League attempts were made to weaken 
Article 10, and it is today asserted that the 
entry of the United States, and perhaps also 
the membership of other countries, depends 
upon an alteration of Article 10. 

The statutes of the League of Nations 
themselves lay down that the opposition of 
a single member of the Council of the League 
suffices, in the case of an attack by one State 
on another, to prevent the League from call- 
ing upon all its members to assist the State 
attacked, to leave the attacked State to 
its fate or to the mere assistance of those 
who shall of their own accord desire to 
help or who are closely connected with the 
attacked party. 

It is just on account of these shortcom- 
ings in the League itself that efforts have 
manifested themselves outside the statutes 
of the League toward a limitation of arma- 
ments, coupled with a special general guar- 


anty pact against war. By this pact the 
different States, in addition to their obliga- 
tions to the League of Nations, voluntarily 
declared their adhesion to a policy of peace 
and gave a special guarantee of one an- 
other’s security. 

I am an adherent of this idea. It is the 
same idea which, in our Central European 
policy, we have applied throughout the whole 
of the last five years. This was also the pur- 
pose of our efforts to maintain the Entente 
at all costs; for to us the Anglo-French 
alliance, in the difficult times in which we 
now live, meant peace and quiet in Europe, 
meant that all other countries had to group 
round this bloc, and meant the extension of 
that alliance into an All-European Entente. 
It was in this sense particularly that I 
labored at the Genoa Conference. Lloyd 
George, as is well known, laid before the 
conference the plan of a guaranty pact which 
contained no other guaranty than the mere 
promise that one party would not attack 
another. 

I regarded this as inadequate and proposed, 
already at that time, as a basis of European 
peace, a Franco-English guaranty pact, 
which should afterwards be extended to be- 
come an inter-aliied pact and later a general 
European pact. My idea then was, above all, 
to secure quiet and peace, especially for 
Central Europe. This plan of mine met with 
obstacles mainly because it was based upon 
a respect for existing international obliga- 
tions. Lloyd George’s proposal also fell 
through for the reason that it took no ac- 
count of this last principle. 

I mention these matters only to justify 
our policy of treaty-making. In pursuing 
our policy we have made every possible en- 
deavor to assure peace around us and at 
the same time to insure the existence of our 
State. We have not dropped the plan of a 
general guaranty pact; on the contrary, we 
shall continue to work for it, and therefore 
also all the treaties which we have concluded 
have been made in such a spirit that— 

1. They are not in conflict with the spirit 
of the League of Nations; 

2. Their terms are open to all other coun- 
tries ; 

3. They may serve as a step to a general 
guaranty pact and perhaps make possible a 
gradual limitation of armaments. 

Such is also our treaty with France. 

If a State has done as much for securing 
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its own existence and general peace as our 
Republic has done so far, if in so doing it 
has exhausted every right and permissible 
method, and if it consciously pursues a policy 
of treaty-making with the fixed purpose of 
arriving at results proclaimed and desired 
by the League of Nations, no one has the 
right to reproach it for this policy. 


Defending the recent treaty with France 
from a political standpoint, Dr. Benes 
said, significantly : 

The treaty is said to be anti-German, and 
to encourage French imperialism, etc. Those 
who assert this would do well to consider 
first what I have said here, and then to re- 
member that an accord between Germany 
and France is nearer than they think. 


The speech concluded with an exposi- 
tion of Czecho-Slovak policy with regard 
to that country’s share of reparations pay- 
ments. 





POLISH FINANCE 


HE London Times reports that Mr. 

Hilton Young has returned to London 
after completing his work as unofficial 
financial adviser to the Polish Government, 
which he undertook on the invitation of 
that government October last. Discussing 
the report the Times says that it covers a 
wide area and makes many practical 
recommendations. It leaves the impres- 
sion that a good beginning has now been 
made with reform, but, as Mr. Young 
points out, the first step is not the whole 
journey. The technical measures now 
adopted are prudent, but “further and 
drastic economies,” an increase of taxa- 
tion, and reform of the revenue adminis- 
tration are needed before there can be 
confidence that deficits will not continue 
or recur. Mr. Young deals with all these 
in detail. 

Recent historical causes of the present 
troubles are first described, the ravages of 
war, the difficulty of unifying parts of 
three different systems, and the lack of 
experienced officials. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hilton Young examines the natural 
resources and industrial wealth of the 
country, drawing the conclusion that 


Poland can be self-supporting, that she 
has a favorable balance of foreign trade 
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which promises continuance. The present 
financial difficulties are summarized in the 
words—the falling mark. On Septem- 
ber 30 last the dollar was worth 3,442m. 
On December 31 it was worth 6,400,000m. 
The cost of living has risen in proportion. 
The depreciation has caused a famine of 
currency and credit, a general “flight 
from the mark,” and very grave disorder 
in the life of the community. 

The national budget has fallen in ruins. 
In 1922 there was a deficit of 362 million 
zlotys [the zloty, equal to a gold franc, is 
the theoretical unit adopted in Poland 
for the expression on a gold basis of trans- 
actions in the unstable paper mark which 
is the actual currency] on an expenditure 
of 890 million zlotys, and in 1923 a deficit 
of 692 million zlotys on an expenditure of 
1,118.8 million zlotys. Military expendi- 
ture and the railway deficit accounted in 
these years for more than half the total 
expenditure, and the railway deficit for 
half the total deficit. Poland has been 
trying to reconstruct her railways out of 
revenue, and the effort has been too much 
for her. The deficits have been covered by 
inflation. On September 30 the mark 
issue was 11,198 milliards; on December 
31 it was 125,372 milliards. “Inflation, 
and no other thing, is the cause of the 
depreciation, and of the financial troubles 
of Poland.” 

The remedy for the troubles is to avoid 
inflation by making the budget balance, 
by decreasing expenditure, by increasing 
revenue, and by loans. Currency reform 
is necessary, in particular, to help in in- 
creasing the revenue; but it should be 
accepted as a cardinal rule that the issue 
of a limited currency on a sound basis 
should not be attempted until the deficit 
has been got rid of, and there can be 
confidence that it has been got rid of for 
good. Otherwise the new currency must 
be inflated also and follow the old into 
the abyss. 

The current monthly budgets are re- 
viewed in order to ascertain the measures 
needed to cover the deficit. It is observed 
that the following reforms have been 
effected since Mr. Hilton Young’s inquiry 
began: Full powers have been granted 
to the executive to deal with the situa- 
tion; taxes have been valorized on a 
gold basis; an effort is being made to 
accelerate and improve the collection of 
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revenue ; and the railway budget has been 
separated from that of the State. Under 
these conditions the accounts for February, 
according to the official estimate, show a 
balance at 88.5 million zlotys. 

Mr. Hilton Young points out that these 
estimates depend on speculative factors, 
particularly the collection of a property 
levy, the effect of valorization, and the 
result of a railway loan for 100 million 
zlotys, just announced. He draws the 
conclusion that it is too early to be con- 
fident that a balance will be obtained in 
the near future, or, if obtained, that it will 
be maintained. 

He estimates the greatest revenue which 
it is possible to obtain this year, if every 
possible effort be made to increase it, at 
nearer 800 than 900 million zlotys, and 
draws the conclusion that if further de- 
ficits are to be avoided further and strenu- 
ous efforts are required to reduce expendi- 
ture. By means of measures of economy 
detailed in an appendix, it is suggested 
that expenditure might be reduced to some 
700 million zlotys for the next 10 months, 
leaving an excess over revenue that it 
would be not impossible to cover by inter- 
nal loans. If expenditure be not so re- 
duced, the attainment of a normal bal- 
ance in the near future appears to him im- 
probable. He draws the conclusion that 
the time has not yet come to fix a date for 
the substitution of a limited currency on 
a sound basis for the mark. 

In further sections of the report, and 
in related appendices [in the preparation 
of which Mr. Hilton Young acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Messrs. H. A. Trotter, 
Nixon, and Penson, who assisted him in 
his inquiry], Mr. Hilton Young deals in 
detail with measures for increasing the 
revenue, for reducing expenditure, for 
raising internal and external loans, and 
with regard to the foundation of an inde- 
pendent bank of issue and a sound cur- 
rency. He recommends the government 
to invite the assistance of a foreign mis- 
sion of advisers on revenue administration. 
The program of capital outlay on raiways 
should be postponed until it can be carried 
out with borrowed capital. Unessential 
State enterprises should be leased, sold, 
or closed down. As to loans, although 
much cannot be expected until confidence 
is more restored, the government should 
be ready to borrow all it can on gold bonds 
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in aid of the deficit. The time is not yet 
come at which help can be confidently ex- 
pected from foreign capital: it will come 
when Poland has succeeded in covering 
the deficit and stabilizing her exchange. 

“Poland,” it is said, “now fully alive to 
the dangers of continued inflation, has 
resolved to achieve unaided her own fi- 
nancial salvation.” There is no econo- 
mic impossibility in the task. Should the 
effort not succeed, owing to the interven- 
tion of circumstances other than economic, 
it would be prudent not to delay making 
whatever arrangements might be neces- 
sary (of which the Austrian settlement is 
cited as an example as to financial con- 
ditions) to secure the assistance from 
abroad which alone could then protect the 
nation from the final and worst conse- 
quences of inflation. 

Mr. Hilton Young expresses general 
approval of the statutes for a bank of 
issue and a new currency recently drawn 
up by the government, subject to recom- 
mendations as to the limitation of State 
participation in the capital, and absten- 
tion from the creation of artificial credits 
for the State. He makes no recommenda- 
tion on any matter of policy involved in 
military expenditure, on the ground that 
it is outside his competence, but he points 
out that if economy is not to touch an area 
of 33 per cent of the present rate of ex- 
penditure the difficulty of balancing the 
budget is enormously increased. 

The prospect of a balance in the near 
future depends largely on the collection 
of a property levy. Mr. Hilton Young 
dwells on the difficulty of the simultaneous 
liquidation of capital values for a large 
amount in the present congested condition 
of credit in Poland and utters a warning 
against making the levy a means of infla- 
tion rather than a remedy for it, by the 
State itself providing the credit and cur- 
rency needed for its payment. 

Appendices deal in detail with produc- 
tion, foreign trade, the alleged economic 
dependence on Germany, taxation, expen- 
diture, control of expenditure and the 
form of budget, State payments and re- 
ceipts, cash accounts and control and 
audit, local authorities’ finance, reorgani- 
zation of banking, the central bank, ex- 
change regulations, and comparative rail- 
way rates. 








AN AMERICAN PLAN FOR AN ASSOCIATION OF 
NATIONS 


By GEORGE A. FINCH 
Of Washington, D. C. 


N his inaugural address of March 4, 

1921, the late President Harding ex- 
pressed the readiness of the United States 
to associate with the nations of the world 
in suggesting plans for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration; to clarify and 
write the laws of international relation- 
ship, and establish a world court for the 
disposition of justiciable disputes. 

The plan here outlined provides an as- 
sociation of nations for the purposes 
stated in that address. It is rooted in the 
traditional attitude of the United States 
toward the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. It suggests as the 
model of the instrument of agreement 
texts already approved by the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the United States. It in- 
corporates as much of the existing inter- 
national organization as seems consonant 
with the traditional policy of the United 
States and not inconsistent with its present 
policy. 

The plan provides for— 

I. A general treaty of arbitration for 

justiciable disputes. 

II. An agreement to submit all other 
disputes to international inquiry 
and not to make war pending such 
inquiry. 

III. The separation of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 
from the League of Nations and 
the adherence of the United States 
to the court. 

IV. Resumption of periodic conferences 
at The Hague for the advance- 
ment of international law. 


Part I—A General Treaty of Arbitration 


The numerous expressions by the Con- 
gress and Executive of the United States 
in favor of international arbitration and 
the many instances in which it has been 
put into practice by this country do not 
need enumeration to demonstrate that it 
forms a part of the accepted foreign policy 
of the United States. The institution has 
progressively developed from the Jay 
Treaty of 1794, submitting to arbitration 
differences arising out of the Revolu- 


tionary War, up to The Hague Peace Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907, in which the 
nations of the world considered means for 
the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and provided a panel of arbitra- 
tors and a system of procedure for the 
voluntary use of nations. 

At both Hague Conferences the United 
States sought to induce the other nations 
to enter into a collective agreement to 
submit their disputes to arbitration. To 
the First Conference Secretary Hay pro- 
posed such an agreement covering “all 
questions of disagreement excepting such 
as may relate to or involve political in- 
dependence or territorial integrity.” The 
farthest that conference would go, how- 
ever, was a recommendation of arbitra- 
tion as the most effective and equitable 
means of settling disputes of a legal 
nature, and a suggestion to the Powers of 
their right to conclude individual agree- 
ments for obligatory arbitration. After 
the conference adjourned, the nations pro- 
ceeded to do separately what they had been 
unable to do collectively, and up to the 
Second Conference, in 1907, fifty-six 
separate arbitration treaties had been 
communicated to the International Bu- 
reau of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. 

This widespread interest in interna- 
tional arbitration prompted the United 
States again to propose a general treaty of 
arbitration to the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. Precise instructions as to the form 
of such a treaty were given by Secretary 
Root to the American delegates as follows: 

In December, 1904, and January, 1905, my 
predecessor, Mr. Hay, concluded separate 
arbitration treaties between the United States 
and Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Sweden and Norway, and Mexico. On 
the 11th of February, 1905, the Senate ad- 
vised and consented to the ratification of 
these treaties, with an amendment which has 
had the effect of preventing the exchange of 
ratifications. The amendment, however, did 
not relate to the scope or character of the 
arbitration to which the President had agreed 
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and the Senate consented. You will be justi- 
fied, therefore, in assuming that a general 
treaty of arbitration in the terms, or substan- 
tially in the terms, of the series of treaties 
which I have mentioned will meet the ap- 
proval of the Government of the United 
States. The first article of each of these 
treaties was as follows: 

Differences which may arise of a legal 
nature, or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties, and which it may not have been pos- 
sible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the Convention of 
the 29th of July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect the vita] interests, 
the independence, or the honor of the two 
contracting states, and do not concern the 
interests of third parties. 


A large majority at the Second Hague 
Conference was in favor of a general 
treaty of arbitration, but the minority, led 
by Germany, invoked the rule of unanim- 
ity and refused to permit the majority to 
conclude such a treaty. 

Following the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, sixty-seven additional separate arbi- 
tration treaties were concluded and com- 
municated to the International Bureau at 
The Hague up to the end of the year 1921. 
Included in them were twenty-two arbi- 
tration treaties negotiated by Secretary 
Root with Austria-Hungary, Brazil, 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Great Britain, Haiti, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay. Ar- 
ticle I of the Root treaties is the same as 
the first article of the unratified Hay 
treaties of 1904. Article II was revised 
by Mr. Root to meet the objection of the 
Senate hereinafter referred to. The 
treaties were approved by the Senate with- 
out amendment or reservation of any kind. 

Such was the status of international 
arbitration when the Peace Conference 
met at Paris in 1919. The nations as- 
sembled in that conference took the step 
which the minority had prevented the 
Hague Conference from taking. They in- 
corporated a general arbitration agree- 
ment in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The first three paragraphs of 
Article XIII of the covenant, as later 
amended to provide for the reference of 
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disputes to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, read as follows: 

The members of the League agree that, 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration or judicial settle 
ment, and which can not be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject-matter to arbitration or judi- 
cial settlement. 


Disputes as to the interpretation of a 
treaty, as to any question of international 
law, as to the existence of any fact which 
if established would constitute a breach of 
any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to 
be among those which are generally suitable 
for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. 


For the consideration of any such dispute, 
the court to which the case is referred shall 
be the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, established in accordance with 
Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on by the 
parties to the dispute or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them. 


Since the United States has declined to 
accept the Covenant of the League, be- 
cause of objections to other matters which 
are extraneous to the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration, it is suggested that the 
United States propose to the nations of 
the world the conclusion of a general col- 
lective treaty by which the signatories 
shall agree to submit all justiciable 
disputes which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, either to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice or to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

The alternative choice of the two courts 
is suggested because it is not improbable 
that cases will arise which disputants will 
prefer to submit to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion, with judges of their own choice, 
rather than to the Court of Justice, with 
its permanent bench. The force of this 
reasoning was recognized by the framers 
of the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, in which it is stip- 
ulated that “this court shall be in addition 
to the Court of Arbitration organized by 
the conventions of The Hague of 1899 and 
1907” (Article 1). 

A model for the proposed agreement 
may be taken in the arbitration treaties 
now in force between the United States 
and other nations; or, if the Senate is 
willing, the phraseology of the first three 
paragraphs of Article XIII of the Cove- 
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nant of the League of Nations may be 
used. 

In either case a stipulation should be 
inserted providing for the submission to 
the Senate of the special agreement of 
arbitration to be concluded in each case, 
in order to avoid raising the objection 
which prevented the ratification of the 
Hay treaties of 1904. The necessity for 
and form of such a stipulation were im- 
pressed by Secretary Root upon the dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Conference, 
as follows: 

Such a general treaty of arbitration neces- 
sarily leaves to be determined in each par- 
ticular case what the questions at issue be- 
tween the two governments are, and whether 
those questions come within the scope of the 
treaty or within the exceptions, and what 
shall be the scope of the powers of the arbi- 
trators. The Senate amendment which pre- 
vented the ratification of each of these 
treaties applied only to another article of 
the treaty, which provided for special agree- 
ments in regard to these matters and in- 
volved only the question who should act for 
the United States in making such special 
agreements. To avoid having the same 
question arise regarding any general] treaty 
of arbitration which you may sign at The 
Hague, your signature should be accom- 
panied by an explanation substantially as 
follows: 


In signing the general arbitration treaty 
the delegates of the United States desire to 
have it understood that the special agree- 
ment provided for in article — of said 
treaty will be subject to submission to the 
Senate of the United States. 


The abitration treaties which Mr. Root 
negotiated subsequent to the Second 
Hague Conference and which received the 
approval of the Senate contained such a 
stipulation in Article II. 


Part II—International Commissions of Inquiry 
for Non-justiciable Disputes 

With very few exceptions, all of the 
separate arbitration treaties so far con- 
cluded contain agreements to submit to 
arbitration only certain classes of disputes, 
and specifically except from the agree- 
ment certain other classes, such as ques- 
tions affecting national honor, independ- 
ence, or vital interests. Even Article 


XIII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations limits the arbitration agreement 
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to disputes which the members of the 
League “recognize to be suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration.” The statute of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which is the last word on the sub- 
ject, merely prevides that “the jurisdic- 
tion of the court comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it and all matters 
specially provided for in any treaties and 
conventions in force.” It is true that the 
same article provides for an optional 
clause, by the signing of which States may 
accept the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
court; but, it should be noted, such obli- 
gatory jurisdiction is limited to classes of 
legal disputes taken from the categories 
of disputes enumerated in Article XIII of 
the covenant as suitable for arbitration or 
judicial settlement. Nowhere is there to 
be found a general agreement to submit 
all disputes to arbitration or judicial set- 
tlement, except the few treaties first men- 
tioned. 


The advocates of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes have recognized 
that as long as arbitration agreements 
contain exceptions nations will be free to 
arbitrate or refuse to arbitrate in almost 
any case. An effort to close this gap in 
the system was made during the adminis- 
tration of President Taft, and on Novem- 
ber 3, 1911, Secretary of State Knox 
signed a new form of arbitration treaty 
with France and Great Britain, which 
provided that a joint high commission of 
inquiry should determine whether or not 
a given case was justiciable; but the Sen- 
ate objected that such a provision would be 
a delegation of the treaty-making power, 
and therefore unconstitutional. The 
treaties were never ratified. 


The effort to enlarge the scope of ques- 
tions subject to peaceful settlement was 
continued by President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, and Secretary of State Bryan 
succeeded in formulating a plan which, it 
is believed, brings within the domain of 
peaceful settlement all disputes between 
nations, as far as that is humanly pos- 
sible in the present state of develop- 
ment of international organization. Mr. 
Bryan’s plan received the approval of the 
Senate in advance of negotiations with 
foreign governments. He subsequently 
concluded twenty-one treaties with the 
following nations, and they were promptly 
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approved by the Senate without amend- 
ment or reservation of any kind: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Great Britain, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Italy, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Under the Bryan treaties, the high con- 
tracting parties agree that— 


All disputes between them, of every nature 
whatsoever, other than disputes the settlement 
of which is provided for and in fact achieved 
under existing agreements between the high 
contracting parties, shall, when diplomatic 
methods of adjustment have failed, be re- 
ferred for investigation and report to a per- 
manent international commission, to be con- 
stituted in the manner prescribed in the next 
succeeding article; and they agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities during such 
investigation and before the report is sub- 
mitted. 


The report of the international com- 
mission is required to be completed within 
one year after the investigation is begun, 
and the contracting parties reserve the 
right to act independently on the subject- 
matter of the dispute after the report shall 
have been submitted. 

The Root treaties of 1908, supplemented 
by the Bryan treaties of 1914, give the 
United States a complete system for the 
settlement of international disputes which 
makes war a remote possibility. Under 
the Root treaties the contracting nations 
agree to submit all justiciable disputes to 
arbitration. Under the Bryan treaties 
they agree to submit all other disputes to 
international inquiry and undertake not to 
resort to hostilities until the inquiry is 
completed. For all disputes which are 
not otherwise settled, a delay is accord- 
ingly provided, during which the dispu- 
tants may cool off or friendly powers offer 
their good offices or mediation. Failing 
a settlement during this cooling-off period, 
the publication of the report of the inquiry 
would in all likelihood show which nation 
is in the wrong or suggest some suitable 
compromise if the right or wrong of the 
case be doubtful. Public opinion could be 
depended upon eventually to throw the 
weight of its influence upon the side of 
peace, if only an opportunity be given for 
it to be formulated and expressed. 
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The covenant of the League of Nations 
incorporates the principle of the Bryan 
treaties by providing in Article XV that 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
which is not submitted to arbitration shall 
be submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations for investigation and report; 
but, for reasons extraneous to the merits 
of the principle involved, the United 
States is not a party to the League agree- 
ments. Therefore, to supplement the 
general agreement for arbitration of jus- 
ticiable disputes, with provisions for the 
peaceful settlement of non-justiciable dis- 
putes, the United States should propose a 
general agreement of the nations to submit 
to international inquiry all disputes be- 
tween the contracting parties which are 
not settled by diplomacy or arbitration, 
following the terms of the separate treaties 
now in force between the United States 
and the twenty-one separate nations. 

As the separate commissions of inquiry 
provided in the Bryan treaties would be 
too numerous in the case of a general 
treaty between all nations, the interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry under the 
general treaty should be selected from the 
panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, as and when occasions 
arise for their use, in accordance with the 
stipulations contained in The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 for the appointment of 
such commissions. 


Part I11I—Adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 


Advocacy by the United States of the 
establishment of a permanent interna- 
tional tribunal has been a corollary of its 
efforts to extend the use and enlarge the 
scope of international arbitration. A 
plan for such a tribunal was included in 
the instructions of Secretary Hay to the 
American delegates to the First Hague 
Conference, to whom he stated that “the 
long-continued and widespread interest 
among the people of the United States in 
the establishment of an _ international 
court, ; gives assurance that the 
proposal of a definite plan of procedure 
by this government for the accomplish- 
ment of this end would express the de- 
sires and aspirations of this nation.” 

Secretary Root resumed the American 
effort in behalf of a permanent tribunal at 
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the Second Hague Conference, and after 
pointing out to the American delegates 
the difference between arbitration and ju- 
dicial settlement, instructed them to work 
to bring about “a development of The 
Hague tribunal into a permanent tribunal 
composed of judges who are judicial of- 
ficers and nothing else, who are paid ade- 
quate salaries, who have no other occupa- 
tion, and who will devote their entire 
time to the trial and decision of interna- 
tional causes by judicial methods and 
under a sense of judicial responsibility.” 

The American delegates succeeded in 
having the Second Hague Conference ap- 
prove a draft convention for the creation 
of a judicial arbitration court, but it failed 
of adoption because of the inability of the 
conference to agree upon the method of 
selecting the judges, and the conference 
adjourned with a recommendation to the 
Powers to adopt the convention and bring 
it into force as soon as an agreement 
could be reached respecting the selection 
of the judges. After the adjournment 
of the conference the American State De- 
partment undertook to establish the court 
through diplomatic channels, but the ne- 
gotiations were long drawn out and were 
cut short by the outbreak of the war in 
1914. 

The inclusion of Article XIV in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Jusice; the 
appointment by the Council of the League 
of an Advisory Committee of Jurists, and 
the formulation by that committee of a 
plan for the court in July, 1920; the 
amendment of the plan, and the approval 
of the statute of the court by the Assembly 
of the League in December, 1920, and the 
subsequent signing of the protocol estab- 
lishing the court by the members of the 
League of Nations are matters of recent 
history which need no elaboration. 

Largely through the efforts of the 
American member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Jurists, who drew upon Ameri- 
can constitutional precendent and parlia- 
mentary practice, the difficulty over the 
election of the judges, which prevented the 
adoption of the Judicial Arbitration Court 
by The Hague Conference, was overcome 
by providing for the election of the judges 
by the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 
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Because of its non-membership in the 
League of Nations, the United States is 
not a party to the court, and Secretary of 
State Hughes expressed to the President 
in a letter of February 17 last the view 
that the United States should not exercise 
its privilege as a non-League suitor in the 
court without becoming a party to the 
protocol establishing the court, partici- 
pating in the election of judges through 
representatives delegated for that pur- 
pose to the Council and Assembly of the 
League, and contributing its fair share 
of the expenses of maintenance of the 
court. These views were approved by 
President Harding and incorporated in 
a recommendation to the Senate, under 
date of February 24, 1923. The recom- 
mendation, however, met with objection 
on the ground that its acceptance would 
involve the United States in the League 
of Nations, and in reviewing the discus- 
sion which ensued over his recommenda- 
tion President Harding said, in an ad- 
dress at St. Louis, on June 21, 1923, that 
“there admittedly is a League connection 
with the world court.” In the same ad- 
dress Mr. Harding laid down as an in- 
dispensable condition to participation by 
the United States in the court, “that the 
tribunal be so constituted as to appear to 
be, in theory and in practice, in form and 
in substance, beyond the shadow of doubt, 
a world court and not a league court.” 

It therefore appears that the United 
States, the leading advocate of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at the 
two Hague conferences, is not a member 
of the present court for reasons extraneous 
to the merits of the court as such. Under 
the circumstances, the practical thing to 
do is to try to remove the reasons for the 
objection, irrespective of whether they be 
considered well- or ill-founded. To ac- 
complish that end, it is suggested that— 

(a) The present membership of the 
court, which includes an eminent Ameri- 
can jurist, be accepted by the United 
States. The following tribute was paid 
to the present personnel of the court by 
Mr. Harding in his St. Louis address: 
“Its composition is of the highest order. 
None better, none freer from selfish, par- 
tisan, national, or racial prejudices or in- 
fluences could be obtained.” 

(b) Hereafter the election of judges 
and deputy judges shall be transferred 
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from the League of Nations to a periodic 
Conference for the Advancement of Inter- 
national Law, referred to hereinafter. 
The meetings of the conference shall be 
arranged at times that will coincide with 
the dates of elections to the court. Va- 
cancies occurring upon the bench during 
intervals between meetings of the confer- 
ence may be filled by the court from speci- 
fied candidates and according to procedure 
to be provided for that purpose. 

(c) To make the conference a bicameral 
body adapted to perform the functions of 
the Council and Assembly of the League in 
the election of judges, there shall be con- 
stituted an Executive Council of the Con- 
ference for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law, composed of permanent mem- 
bers appointed by the larger Powers and 
of non-permanent members elected by the 
conference, as provided in the covenant 
for the composition of the Council of the 
League. Other duties for the Executive 
Council are suggested below. 

(d) The question of the expense of the 
court may be settled by providing for the 
payment of each nation’s quota to an 
officer of the court designated for that 
purpose. 

Part IV—Periodic Conference for the Advance- 
ment of International Law 


The two conferences held at The Hague 
in 1899 and 1907 developed essentially 
into conferences for the advancement of 
international law. They were regarded 
as merely the beginnings of a continuous 
process through which the progressive de- 
velopment of international justice and 
peace would be accomplished. As stated 
by Mr. Root in his instructions to the 
American delegates to the Second Hague 
Confreence, “The immediate results of 
such a conference must always be limited 
to a small part of the field which the more 
sanguine have hoped to see covered; but 
each successive conference will make the 
positions reached in the preceding con- 
ference its point of departure, and will 
bring to the consideration of further ad- 
vances toward international agreements 
opinions affected by the acceptance and 
application of the previous agreements. 
Each conference will inevitably make 
further progress, and by successive steps 
results may be accomplished which have 
formerly appeared impossible.” 


Secretary Root therefore instructed the 
American delegates to “favor the adoption 
of a resolution by the conference provid- 
ing for the holding of further conferences 
within fixed periods and arranging the 
machinery by which such conferences may 
be called and the terms of the program 
may be arranged.” These instructions 
brought forth a recommendation from the 
second conference that a third conference 
be held, and that the program be prepared 
in advance by a committee to be appointed 
two years before the probable date of the 
meeting. In the expectation that a third 
conference would be held in 1915, some 
of the Powers, before the war, the United 
States included, appointed committees to 
work upon the program, but the outbreak 
of the war, of ccurse, postponed all work 
of that kind. 

The Peace Conference held after the 
war made no provision for continuing the 
work of The Hague Conferences, and ef- 
forts made to secure a provision in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations for 
holding future conferences for the develop- 
ment of international law proved unsuc- 
cessful. For instance, the New York Bar 
Association resolved in the spring of 1919 
to request the Paris Conference to add a 
paragraph to Article XIV of the covenant 
requiring the Council of the League to 
“call a conference of the Powers, to meet 
not less than two years or more than five 
years after the signing of this convention, 
for the purpose of reviewing the condition 
of international law, and of agreeing upon 
and stating in authoritative form the 
principles and rules thereof. Thereafter 
regular conferences for that purpose shall 
be called and held at stated times.” A 
similar resolution was adopted by the 
Executive Council of the American So- 
ciety of International Law in April, 1919. 
Both resolutions were communicated to 
the American Peace Mission at Paris, but 
the paragraph was not included in the 
covenant. After the Peace Treaty went 
into effect, the Advisory Committee of 
Jurists which drafted the plan for the 
Permanent Court at The Hague, in July, 
1920, “Convinced that the security of 
States and the well-being of peoples ur- 
gently require the extension of the empire 
of law and the development of all inter- 
national agencies for the administration 
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justice,” recommended to the Council of 
the League of Nations: 


I. That a new conference of the nations, 
in continuation of the first two conferences 
at The Hague, be held as soon as practicable, 
for the following purposes: 

1. To restate the established rules of in- 
ternational law, especially, and, in the first 
instance, in the fields affected by the events 
of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amend- 
ments and additions, if any, to the rules of 
international law shown to be necessary or 
useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international 
life and intercourse which have followed the 
war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views 
and secure general agreement upon the rules 
which have been in dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law but 
as to which the interests of international 
justice require that rules of law shall be 
declared. 


The Advisory Committee of Jurists 
recommended further that the conference 
be named “Conference for the Advance- 
ment of International Law,” and that it 
“be followed by further successive confer- 
ences at stated intervals, to continue thé 
work left unfinished.” 

The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists were approved by 
the Council and recommended to the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, but they 
failed to receive the approval of the latter 
body. 

It is accordingly suggested that the 
United States propose to the nations a 
reconvening of the conferences at The 
Hague for the purposes stated in the 
recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Jurists and as recommended by 
the Second Hague Conference, and that 
provision be made for holding such con- 
ferences hereafter at regular intervals. 
Such conferences cannot be regarded as 
supplanting or impinging upon the work 
of the League of Nations, for the work of 
that body is largely political, while The 
Hague Conferences would deal with legal 
matters. For this reason it would be 


proper to transfer from the League to 
The Hague Conferences the election of 
the Judges of the Permanent Court of 


International Justice, as above recom- 
mended. 

The Executive Council of the Confer- 
ence recommended to act as the second 
body in the election of Judges of the 
Permanent Court, may also be delegated 
to perform the functions of a preparatory 
committee for the Conference for the Ad- 
vancement of International Law. Such 
a preparatory committee for future Hague 
Conferences was recommended by the Con- 
ference of 1907, to be charged with the 
task of collecting the various proposals 
to be submitted to the conference, of as- 
certaining what subjects are ripe for em- 
bodiment in an international regulation, 
and of preparing a program in sufficient 
time to enable it to be carefully examined 
by the countries interested. This com- 
mittee was further to be intrusted with 
proposing a system of organization and 
procedure for the conference itself. 

The appointment by the larger Powers 
of the permanent members of the Exec- 
utive Council two years in advance of each 
successive conference would not offer any 
difficulties, and the non-permanent mem- 
bers elected by each conference might con- 
tinue to serve until their successors are 
elected at the succeeding conference. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
CHINA 


By DR. GILBERT REID 
International Institute of China 


(Dr. Reid is editor of The International 
Journal, “a weekly of good news.” His ad- 
dress is East Imperial City, Peking, China.) 


HESE are days when it is hard to 

describe accurately the political sys- 
tem of any country. It is even more so 
of the system that is supposed to prevail 
in China. What, for instance, is the po- 
litical system in Great Britain since a 
member of the Labor Party has been 
chosen as Prime Minister? What is, or 
what has been, the political system in 
Soviet Russia before and since the death 
of Lenin? Is Communism the prevail- 
ing system in Russia? Is Socialism the 
prevailing system in Great Britain? Are 
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countries that are called republics really 
democratic? Are countries that are 
called empires (at present there are only 
two) or kingdoms any more imperialistic 
than those that are called republics? 

One who answers these questions and 
sees how hard it is to make an answer will 
then appreciate the difficulties of describ- 
ing accurately the present political system 
and the prevailing ideas that exist in the 
Republic of China. Because one has lived 
many years in China and is supposed to 
be familiar with Chinese conditions, this is 
no reason for regarding such a one as an 
expert or an arbiter on Chinese affairs. 
I myself have lived in China for over forty 
years and have known most of the ruling 
class under the monarchy and in the re- 
public, but I confess that when I attempt 
to tell what are the actual conditions in 
China I can do but little more than make 
a surmise at it. 

In general, the political system that 
prevails in China is not democratic. The 
people have no more rights, and they even 
have less protection, under the republic 
than they had in the days of the Manchu 
rule. Our miscalculation of the present 
situation may be traced to a miscalculation 
as to what existed under the Manchu mon- 
archy. When the first revolution took 
place, it was generally declared that the 
monarchy was an autocracy, and that the 
Machu emperors were autocrats; but this 
was far from the truth. During the last 
few years before the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty the government was a constitu- 
tional monarchy, in which the rights of 
the people were guaranteed. The great 
emperors of the Manchu dynasty always 
found themselves restricted by the decis- 
ions of the ministers in council. Even 
the great Empress Dowager managed to 
retain her supreme authority because she 
followed the opinions of wise advisers and 
also because she gave the officials wide 
scope for carrying out her imperial de- 
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It is true that when the republic was 
started, after the first revolution, under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang and others of similar 
kind, the system as outlined in the pro- 
visional constitution was much like that 
of the United States of America. How- 
ever, the natural spirit of compromise 
came in, and by yielding the presidency 
to Yuan Shih-kai the republic yielded it- 
self to one who still carried out the spirit 
of monarchy rather than the spirit of 
democracy. Hence it was that the start 
was not favorable to the expansion of 
democratic ideas. 

Another great change took place in the 
year 1917. It was then that Li Yuan- 
hung was president, and it is doubtless 
true that he was anxious to make a success 
of the republic, and that he believed that 
the Chinese were ready for a republic. 
Whatever drawbacks there were came from 
the fact that China could not separate her- 
self from the rest of the world, and that 
she must take into consideration what was 
going on, even in Europe. Hence it was 
that, under pressure from the more ad- 
vanced nations like the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, China was 
advised to concern herself directly with 
the military and political issues that had 
arisen in the two groups of warring na- 
tions in Europe. 

The military element in China came to 
the front. Those who are called military 
governors were summoned to a conference 
in Peking by the premier, who was the 
leader of the military faction of the north, 
General Tuan Chih-jui. These men sup- 
ported the premier in his desire to bring 
China into direct relation with the Allied 
or Entente group of the nations at war and 
definitely against the group of Central 
Powers. It is true that many of these 
men asserted that they were deciding in 
favor of that which was right—in favor 
of democracy, in favor of liberty, and in 
favor of liberal ideas. But these military 
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men were hardly the ones to espouse such 
a beautiful theory. They were naturally 
militaristic. They had for years been 
seeking to get power into their own hands. 
Many of them had been greedy for gain 
and had amassed great wealth. Many of 
the richest men in China were those who 
held military position. Those who were 
inclined to methods of autocracy were in 
the military group. 

It thus followed that the military 
governors, by entering into the World 
War, became more militaristic and more 
autocratic. China drifted away from the 
spirit of democracy under the general in- 
fluence that issued from the autocratic 
régime that prevailed everywhere under 
the exigencies of war. There might be a 
dream in China, as in the West, for a 
coming democracy. There might be a 
hope that the world, including China, was 
to be made safe for democracy; but cer- 
tainly, during the four years of war, there 
was no possibility for democracy to assert 
itself. 

China, therefore, having gone into the 
general drift of militarism and of auto- 
cracy, has continued in that drift down 
to the present time. The military gov- 
ernors have increased in their power and 
also in their wealth. The Government of 
China is under the direction of militarists, 
not under the guidance of civilians or 
literati, as in the old days of the Manchu 
dynasty. The last president, Tsao Kun, 
who has been elected by Parliament is the 
recognized head of the strongest military 
faction in the north, or in all China. 
China is, therefore, a militaristic govern- 
ment, not a democratic government. 

It is supposed by many in the home 
countries that the democratic element in 
China is represented by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
and that those who want democracy and 
who favor liberal ideas are being oppressed 
by the militarism of the central govern- 
ment. This might be possible if Dr. Sun 
would only remain true to his professed 


ideas. He has had the chance to be the 
great leader of a democratic movement in 
China; but in his general attitude he has 
been as militaristic as the militarists 
whom he condemns. During the last year 
he has been waging warfare against a 
former associate who wanted to make a 
model of government in the Canton Prov- 
ince. He has also more than once called 
for a punitive expedition against the gov- 
ernment in Peking. He is a generalis- 
simo more than one of the common people. 
He issues orders rather than consults the 
wishes of the people, even those who are 
educated, as many of the merchants are. 
He talks of democracy, but relies on the 
force of arms. 

Thus it is that there is no great move- 
ment at present in favor of the overthrow 
of militarism except by methods of mili- 
tarism. There is no way for securing a 
democracy except by fighting for it. The 
only way to get rid of certain great gen- 
erals is for other generals or soldiers to 
rise up and kill them off. The only revo- 
lution that seems to be in mind is a bloody 
revolution. It is only strife added to 
strife, and the people continue to suffer. 

It would be wise if the Chinese could 
learn from the English habit of bringing 
about changes by peaceful revolution and 
constitutional methods. Whether China 
will thus learn or not is uncertain at the 
present time. Those who represent them- 
selves as defenders of democracy seem more 
inclined to the French type of revolution- 
ist or to the latest Russian type. The 
three revolutions which have arisen in 
one decade have not taught the Chinese 
the futility of continued military upris- 
ings and civil strife. China has yet much 
to learn. 
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ESPERANTO IN THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE 
By HENRY W. HETZEL* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[- IS evident to thinking people that 
| the peace of the world, if it is ever 
to be attained, must be established by 
means of and maintained by the widest 
possible amount of mutual understanding 
and co-operation. To a large extent, this 
necessity is already being met, but with- 
out any conscious idea to insure peace, by 
an enormous—almost a feverish—urge to 
shorten the distance and the time between 
ourselves and our neighbors. One funda- 
mental cause of wars is the very remark- 
able growth of our physical tools of civili- 
zation, while the development of our 
moral and spiritual ideas has not kept an 
even pace. 

However, irrespective of our prefer- 
ences in the matter, and whether the im- 
mediate result is a quickening of moral 
progress or not, we all realize that the 
peoples of the world are being brought 
into contact with one another more than 
ever before. Big movements of all kinds 
are becoming as much at home in one 
country as in another. Problems of state- 
craft, education, science, and industry 
are arising which only the united intelli- 
gence of mankind can solve. This in- 
creasing consciousness of the urgency of 
world co-operation is fast making an inter- 
national language an absolute necessity. 

Even the most fervent of the advocates 
of Latin as a revived international tongue 
admit that it has too restricted a vocabu- 
lary for modern purposes, and that the 
difficulties of mastering it put it out of the 
running. To make it even a_ possible 
competitor to more recent, more logical 
and simpler creations would result in a 
“Latin” of such an unclassical aspect that 
not even the boldest of its advocates would 
suggest that it take the place of Cesar 
and Virgil in our schools and colleges. 
Almost or quite as hopeless in this respect 
would be any one of the several national 
tongues, with the further disadvantage of 
being decidedly unneutral, too much tinc- 
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tured with the national characteristics, 
psychology, and prejudices of the coun- 
tries where it is native. Its adoption 
would confer so great a diplomatic, com- 
mercial, political, and cultural advantage 
on one certain group of nations as to make 
such a proposition absolutely intolerable 
to others. 

Though not the first project to meet 
the growing world need, Esperanto, the 
work of Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, of Warsaw, 
in 1887, immediately attracted a more 
than academic attention, and in a few 
years it had far outdistanced its competi- 
tors, both as to the extent of its literature 
and the number of its adherents. Its 
root-words, prefixes, and suffixes were se- 
lected on the principal of “maximum in- 
ternationality,” and so easy and logical 
is the formation of derivatives that only 
a few hundred primary words need be 
learned. An Esperantist actually coins 
words as he goes along, and, even by a per- 
son who may never have heard such words 
before, he is instantly and precisely under- 
stood. The spelling is phonetic, the tonic 
accent is always on the penultimate syl- 
lable, and the whole grammar is stated in 
sixteen simple rules (without an excep- 
tion), which many people have actually 
learned in an hour! Let us take a sample, 
almost needing no translation: 


“Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere internacia 
en siaj elementoj, la lingvo Esperanto pre- 
zentas al la mondo civilizita la sole veran 
solvon di lingvo internacia; char tre facila 
por homoj nemulte instruitaj, Esperanto 
estas komprenata sen peno de la personoj 
bone edukitaj. Mil faktoj atestas la meriton 
praktikan de la nomita lingvo.” 


Esperanto is not intended as a “uni- 
versal” language in the sense that it seeks 
to displace any existing national tongue 
for home use. That it is more than a 
project and that it is already an every- 
day, practical means of communication 
between thousands of people in all parts 
of the world is a claim that must be ad- 
mitted by any one taking the trouble to 
look through the correspondence columns 
of the journals, now about one hundred 
and twenty, regularly published in the 
language in all parts of the world. Every 
conceivable subject, from stamp collect- 
ing to high-brow discussions of philosophy, 
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scientific matters, and world politics, is 
represented. Of original works and trans- 
lations, many of them from the master- 
pieces of every civilized tongue, there are 
several thousands. Instruction books and 
dictionaries have appeared in at least 
thirty-eight different tongues. 

Esperanto has an obvious use for the 
tourist. The many thousands who have 
visited foreign lands with no linquistic 
equipment but their native speech and the 
auxiliary tongue are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the practicality of Esperanto and 
of the fine spirit of helpfulness which 
animates the “samideanoj” (fellow-think- 
ers) in their relation to visitors. Yes, 
you can “get along” on English alone if 
you are thereby willing to limit your con- 
versation to the mere necessities of loco- 
motion and nutrition, but to the Esperan- 
tist alone belongs the joy of meeting 
foreigners, as many as one has time to 
meet in any journey or in any visited 
city—and intelligent, well-educated folks, 
too—and of conversing with a freedom 
and linguistic equality that is never ex- 
perienced where any national tongue is the 
medium. In at least a dozen big cities of 
Europe there are Esperantist policemen, 
specially trained to be of service to the 
traveler who has already taken the little 
trouble to meet him on the linguistic 
middle ground. 

In addition to its abundantly demon- 
strated utility for general commercial 
purposes, Esperanto has a special field for 
advertising the expositions and fairs that, 
in spite of the ravages of the recent war 
and the blunders of diplomats, are doing 
a great service in bringing together the 
business men of Europe. To name only 
a few recent examples, the fairs at Paris, 
Lyons, Frankfort, Breslau, Helsingfors, 
Genoa, Padua, Leipzig, Prague, Reichen- 
berg, and Valencia have extensively em- 
ployed Esperanto. 

International congresses of the usual 
kind, whether for professional, religious, 
commercial, or scientific aims, not only 
have felt the diversity of tongues to be 
a serious handicap, but they never have 
been able to forget the nationalistic dif- 
ferences among their members. Com- 


pared to this kind of gathering, with its 
inevitable division into mutually uncom- 
prehending linguistic groups and its re- 
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striction to two or three “official” lan- 
guages, a congress of Esperantists stands 
out in refreshing contrast. ‘There have 
been fifteen of these since 1905; that at 
Nuremberg last year was attended by as 
many as five thousand delegates from 
forty-three different countries and repre- 
senting about the same number of na- 
tional tongues. 

Not only in the general business ses- 
sions, where the formal speeches, and even 
the unprepared discussion and chance re- 
marks, are all in the international lan- 
guage, but in a dozen or more “side con- 
gresses” Esperanto is the sole medium 
heard. Teachers, editors, Red Cross nurses, 
physicians, vegetarians, railway employees, 
socialists, Roman Catholics, and Spiritual- 
ists—to name only a part of the list— 
form groups each having its own meetings. 
Here the delegates “talk shop” with no 
uncomprehending auditor, with perfect 
geysers of technical terms, too, and with 
a vigor and a naturalness that are only 
paralleled where every one speaks the 
same mother tongue. 

There is usually a play and a musical 
concert—perhaps an opera and even a 
vaudevile show—to say nothing of several 
excursions and many informal social 
gatherings, and not a word of any na- 
tional tongue heard the whole week 
through! At each of two congresses which 
the writer attended a whole play was ren- 
dered by professionals who six or eight 
weeks before the event had not even begun 
to study the language. Sometimes the 
actors are chosen from as many different 
countries as possible, so that the uni- 
formity of pronunciation can be all the 
more strikingly demonstrated. In fact, 
this similarity in sounding the vowels and 
consonants exits among Esperantists to a 
degree which others will scarcely believe. 

However, it is absolutely true that, so 
far as speech is any indication, you cannot 
tell the Spaniard from the Bulgarian, or 
either from the Swede, and the laughable 
mistakes in such guesses at one another’s 
nationality are among the commonplaces 
of Esperanto world-gatherings. The sense 
of nationality, as many an observer has re- 
marked, completely disappears and is all 
but forgotten. 

The idealistic side of an Esperanto con- 
gress finds its climax and its appropriate 
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symbol in the religious service, always a 
feature of such a gathering. Here you 
are in a big church filled with worshipers 
from at least twenty countries, and you 
hear, in a language perfectly understood 
by all, the clergyman preach the brother- 
hood of man, now being realized through 
a neutral medium, when heart speaks to 
heart across the boundary line. Here, 
when you see every head bowed in rever- 
ence before the same and all-important 
truths and realize that before you is 
actually assembled the world, you will con- 
cede the claim that something big has 
come to pass in the affairs of men. At 
least here is one new thing under the sun! 
And, be ye of ever so little imagination, 
does not the sight before you hold a prom- 
ise of tremendous importance for civiliza- 
tion and the spiritual welfare of the race? 

The League of Nations in 1922 de- 
clined to “recommend the teaching of 
Esperanto in the schools of the leagued 
nations,” though the proposition was 
backed by the representatives of thirteen 
States. However, it authorized an in- 
vestigation of the extent to which the 
language is used; by what educational 
authorities, chambers of commerce, inter- 
national associations, touring clubs, etc., 
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it is approved, and where it is taught. 
The report, which was adopted unani- 
mously, shows an acceptance of the inter- 
national language that is truly startling 
to the uninitiated. The recommendation 
itself was referred to the “Commission on 
Intellectual Co-operation,” which last 
fall, reporting back to the League, while it 
declared its appreciation of the good that 
the adoption of an artificial auxiliary 
language might do, stated its belief that a 
study of living tongues and foreign litera- 
tures would do more to bring together 
the peoples of the world in moral and 
intellectual understanding. It is signifi- 
cant of the temper of the League that 
this recommendation, out of several on 
various topics made to it by the commis- 
sion, was the only one that failed to re 
ceive approval, several members of the 
Assembly who had hitherto been opposed 
to Esperanto declaring that they had 
gotten a new viewpoint since the meeting 
of the Assembly a year before. 

Are those who hope and work for an 
ordered world oblivious to the good that 
a common neutral speech can do and is 
doing? Is there not in the progress 
already made in this direction cause for 
satisfaction among the friends of peace? 





THE WILL TO END WAR* 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


ROM the small beginnings, as briefly 

told, peace sentiment extended rapidly 
in this country and abroad. The first in- 
ternational peace congress was initiated at 
the headquarters of the American Peace 
Society in Boston during the month of 
July, 1841, and held in London in 1843, 
with an attendance of about three hundred 
delegates. Five years later, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, who had founded the “League of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood” in 1846, a league of 
many thousand members on both sides of 
the ocean, was able to bring together a sec- 
ond and more representative peace con- 
gress in Brussels. The following year, 
and through Burritt’s influence, there was 
organized a third congress in Paris, pre- 
sided over by Victor Hugo, with over 


*This is the conclusion of the article be- 
gun in the ApvocaTE oF Peace of April, 1924. 








2,000 delegates in attendance. In 1850 
Burritt successfully promoted a fourth in- 
ternational peace congress in Frankfort, 
and in 1851 a fifth, which was held in 
London. It is to the credit of his time 
that Elihu Burritt, “the learned black- 
smith,” one time secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and editor of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, was recognized as 
a man of vision, prophet and seer. It 
is to the credit of our time that James 
Brown Scott can say that “the lowly son 
of New Britain has entered into the com- 
pany of the immortals.” A congress was 
held in Edinburgh in 1853, in Geneva in 
1867, in Paris in 1878, in Brussels in 
1882, and in Berne in 1884. 

The second series of international peace 
congresses was proposed in 1888. In this 
series there were twenty-one, as follows: 
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Paris, 1889; London, 1890; Rome, 1891; 
Berne, 1892; Chicago, 1893; Anvers, 
1894; Budapest, 1896; Hamburg, 1897; 
Paris, 1900; Glasgow, 1901; Monaco, 
1902; Rouen et Havre, 1903; Boston, 
1904; Lucerne, 1905; Milan, 1906; Mu- 
nich, 1907; London, 1908; Stockholm, 
1910; Geneva, 1912; The Hague, 1913, 
and San Francisco, 1915. 

There was an American Conference of 
International Arbitration held in Wash- 
ington, April, 1896, and another in the 
same city, January, 1904. The Pan- 
American congresses, first proposed by 
Bolivar in 1824, have been many. As a 
result of the one held upon the initiative 
of Secretary James G. Blaine, in Wash- 
ington, in the winter of 1889-90, the Bu- 
reau of American Republics, now the Pan- 
American Union, was organized. A Pan- 
American Congress was held in Mexico 
City, 1901-1902; in Rio de Janeiro, 1906; 
in Buenos Aires, 1910; in Santiago, Chile, 
1923. We now have recurring Pan-Amer- 
ican Financial, Scientific, and Interna- 
tional Law conferences. 


The Interparliamentary Union 


The Interparliamentary Union, with a 
membership of over three thousand parlia- 
mentarians, representing some thirty na- 
tions, was first mooted by Messrs. Fischoff 
and Richard in 1875. Plans for its or- 
ganization were halted by the Russo- 
Turkish War; but, through the influence 
of William Randal Cremer, a preliminary 
meeting of parliamentarians from Great 
Britain and France was held in Paris in 
the autumn of 1888. In June, 1889, the 
organization was perfected at Paris, and 
Frederick Passy was elected president. 
Fifty-four French parliamentarians, 
thirty-one British, together with repre- 
sentatives from the Italian, Spanish, Dan- 
ish, Hungarian, the Belgian, and the 
United States parliaments, were in at- 
tendance. The representative from the 
United States was Mr. J. R. Whiting. 
Germany entered the Union at the next 
meeting, in London, July, 1890. In 1913 
the Union held its eighteenth annual Con- 
ference at The Hague. Following the 


war, the Interparliamentary Union has 
held its nineteenth conference at Stock- 
holm in 1921; its twentieth at Vienna, 
1922; its twenty-first at Copenhagen, 
1923. 
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Arbitrations 


As has been seen, the first resolution 
passed by any national government spe- 
cifically in favor of the principle of arbi- 
tration was pushed through the House 
of Commons in 1873 by Henry Richard, 
who for forty years was secretary of 
the London Peace Society and who for 
over twenty years was a member of the 
English Parliament. In the last few 
years nearly one hundred arbitration trea- 
ties, providing that certain questions must 
and others may be settled by arbitration, 
have been passed by various nations of the 
world. The United States has been a 
party to over a score of these. Professor 
Manning, of our State Department, has 
recorded 228 arbitration treaties, includ- 
ing the arbitral clauses of other treaties, 
between or among American nations prior 
to 1911. In 1907 Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador 
agreed to submit to arbitration all ques- 
tions which might arise between any two 
of them, not possible of settlement by 
diplomacy. Indeed, it is to the credit of 
these Central American States that in 
their Central American Court they ac- 
tually set up, albeit for a time only, the 
first exclusively international court of 
justice in the history of the world. 


International Plans and Organizations 


The rise of international bodies possess- 
ing more or less legislative power is im- 
pressive. The Book of Genesis tells of 
four kings waging war with five other 
kings in the Vale of Siddim. Probably 
antedating this Biblical example of inter- 
national co-operation were the prehistoric 
amphictyonies—“unions of neighbors”— 
ending in the Amphictyonic Council of a 
dozen Greek tribes watching over the re- 
ligious interests of the tribes, exercising 
genuine judicial authority, and, in its 
representative capacity, regulating both 
peace and war for fifteen centuries under 
the terms of a sort of intertribal treaty of 
arbitration. Arbitration was a familiar 
and successful practice throughout the 
known history of Greece. 

The history of Greece is a history of 
leagues. Herodotus tells of a “league” of 
twelve cities, with headquarters at Helice, 
existing in prehistoric Greece. The bet- 
ter-known Achwan League began about 
280 B. C. While this Achwan League 
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presents a picture marred by human weak- 
ness and discord, it also reveals man in 
his reach toward international organiza- 
tion, often with warlike purposes, it is 
true, but federal and co-operative never- 
theless. For over a century it dominated 
Greek political life, for a time successfully 
resisted Rome, and when, in 146 B. C., 
it finally fell, all Greece fell with it. The 
ZEtolian League, forerunner of _ the 
Achean, is another, and perhaps better 
illustration of federated interstatecraft. 
Among the other leagues were the Thessa- 
lian, Boeotian, Athenian, Delphic, and 
Arcadian. Rivalries between the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Delian Leagues take us 
back to 600 B. C. The Lycian Confed- 
eracy, comprising twenty-three cities, the 
large cities having three votes, the small 
cities two, was a juridical organization in 
the days of Vespasian. 

Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, picturing a re- 
turn of the Golden Age, was Messianic in 
its prophecy; while in the first Georgic 
war is condemned; and in the first book 
of the Aéneid, written during the first 
generation of our Christian Era, Jupiter 
is made to agree with Isaiah as to the 
future of war. The Helvetic Union, be- 
ginning 1308, was organized for purposes 
of defense and peace, and consisted of a 
diet with a court of judges. Dante, in 
his “Convivio” of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, presents an argument for a universal 
empire based upon force; and in his De 
Monarchia, Book I, he has written a some- 
what impassioned plea for a world mon- 
archy or league of peace. Erasmus wrote 
in 1509, his “Encomium Morie”—“Praise 
of Folly’—in which he attacks the institu- 
tion of war; and, disappointed at the fail- 
ure of the plan to hold a peace congress 
at Cambray, he wrote, in 1517, his “Que- 
rela Pacts”—“The Complaint of Peace”— 
which is fresh and convincing material 
for the peace workers even of today. 

Mutual protection and advancement of 
trade brought nearly a hundred towns of 
northern Europe together in the Hanse- 
atic League of Peace of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The 
dominating influence of this powerful or- 
ganization for so many years was second 
only in importance to the very fact of its 
existence at all. 

In fine, the “international mind” was 
brooding back there in the Vale of Sid- 
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dim; in the temples of Apollo and De- 
meter; in Helice and the groves of 
£gium ; in A®tolia; and in the Hansa of 
four, five, and six centuries ago. It has 
persisted increasingly through the cen- 
turies. 


Other Workers and Their Plans 


The workers and plans for world peace 
throughout the past have been innumer- 
able. Pierre Dubois, of France, proposed 
in 1305-07 a plan for establishing peace 
between the Catholic princes of Europe for 
the purpose of occupying and retaining 
the Holy Land. His plan included judges 
for the rendering, in cases of controversy, 
of just decisions according to the laws and 
customs of the member kingdoms. He 
proposed a Council with the power to ap- 
point skilled and trustworthy arbitrators. 
The final court of appeals should be the 
Pope. And he proposed that all prelates 
and soldiers should swear to uphold, by 
force if need be, the decisions of the 
judges or arbitrators. 

In 1460-63 the King of Bohemia, 
George von Podebrad, proposed an alli- 
ance or confederation of Bohemia, France, 
and Venice as an agency for resisting the 
Turks and for maintaining peace between 
the Christian powers. 

Emeric Crucé published his “The New 
Cyneas” in 1623, a discourse on a union 
of the nations for the establishment of 
universal peace, backed by arms. 

It is probable that Crucé’s book led 
Hugo Grotius, of Holland, to write his 
“Laws of War and Peace” in 1625, in 
which he proposed congresses of Christian 
powers in which controversies might be de- 
cided by disinterested parties, “and in 
which measures may be taken to compel 
the parties to accept peace on equitable 
terms.” 

The Great Design of Henry IV, of 
France, written by his friend, the Duke 
of Sully, dated 1638, is one of the major 
peace plans of history. 

In 1693-94 William Penn brought 
forth his “Plan for the Peace of Europe,” 
which he called “an essay toward the 
present and the future peace of Europe, 
by the establishment of an European 
dyet, parliament, or estates.” 

Charles-Irenee Castel de Saint-Pierre 
prepared, in 1712 or 1713, a plan for the 
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establishment of perpetual peace in Eu- 
rope. 

In 1736 Cardinal Jules Alberoni, of 
Italy, offered a scheme for reducing the 
Turkish Empire and for setting up a 
perpetual diet “for establishing the pub- 
lick tranquillity.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote in 1756 
and published in 1761 what he called an 
“Epitomy of Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s 
Project for Perpetual Peace.” Rousseau 
also wrote a treatise, more particularly 
his own, which he called “Judgment on 
Perpetual Peace,” a commentary on the 
plan of Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 

Between 1786 and 1789 Jeremy Ben- 
tham, of England, wrote a “Plan for an 
Universal and Perpetual Peace,” an out- 
growth of his belief that “the happiest of 
mankind are sufferers by war; and the 
wisest, nay even the least wise, are wise 
enough to ascribe the chief of their suf- 
ferings to that cause.” Bentham set for 
himself the task of promoting three ob- 
jects—simplicity of government, national 
frugality, and peace. 

Karl C. F. Krause, of Germany, pub- 
lished in 1814 a proposal for a European 
league of States, proposing a league court 
and a council for mediation and arbitra- 
tion. 

Immanuel Kant, the German philoso- 
pher, brought out his “Eternal Peace” in 
1795, in which he sets forth six “prelimi- 
nary articles,” as follows: 


1. “No conclusion of peace shall be held to 
be valid as such when it has been made 
with the secret reservation of the material 
for a future war.” 

2. “No State having an existence by it- 
self—whether it be small or large—shall be 
acquired by another State by inheritance, 
exchange, purchase or donation.” 

3. “Standing armies shall be entirely 
abolished in the course of time.” 

4. “No national debt shall be contracted 
in connection with the externa] affairs of 
the State.” 

5. “No State shall intermeddle by force 
with the constitution or government of an- 
other State.” 

6. “No State at war with another shall 
adopt such modes of hostility as would 
necessarily render mutual confidence im- 
possible in a future peace; such as the em- 
ployment of assassins or poison, the viola- 
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tion of a capitulation, the instigation of 


treason and such like.” 


He also set forth certain definitive 
articles as follows: The civil constitution 
in every State shall be republican; the 
laws of nations shall be founded on a 
federation of free States. 

William Ladd’s essay on “A Congress 
and High Court of Nations” is referred 
to elsewhere in these columns. 

Plans have multiplied greatly in recent 
times, as, for example, the one set forth 
by James Lorimer in his two volumes, 
“Institutes of the Law of Nations,” 
which appeared in 1884; the League to 
Enforce Peace, organized in Philadelphia 
in 1915; the proposals of the American 
Institute of International Law; the 
French Association for the Society of 
Nations. 

One wishing to study the practical as- 
pects of the problems involved will be 
interested to study the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, the Union of Utrecht, the begin- 
nings of the United States of America, 
the German Articles of Confederation, 
the Holy Alliance, the Constitution of 
the Netherlands, of the German Empire, 
and of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The Central American Union, 
the Pan American Union, the League of 
Nations, the Little Entente, French poli- 
cies in her colonies and throughout Eu- 
rope, are a few of the more modern con- 
crete expressions of the will to end war. 


Other Congresses 


Reference has already been made to all 
of the European powers, save Turkey, 
meeting in the “Congress of Vienna” in 
1815. There have since been many other 
international congresses. National inde- 
pendence came to Greece as the result of 
a protocol signed by the great powers in 
congress assembled at London in 1830. 
The Treaty of London in 1831, ratified by 
six powers within a year, established the 
independence of Holland and Belgium. 
It was a congress of the powers at Paris 
in 1856 that made the close of the Cri- 
mean War possible. It was a congress of 
representatives from sixteen nations at 
Geneva, in 1864, that established the Red 
Cross Society. It was a congress of the 


powers in London, in 1867, that neutral- 
ized the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. It 
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was a congress of national representatives 
at St. Petersburg, in 1868, that restricted 
the nature of bullets in times of war. It 
was an international congress at Brussels, 
in 1874, that placed definite restrictions 
upon the practices of war. A congress of 
nations at Berne in 1874 established the 
international postal convention, out of 
which was created in 1906 our Universal 
Postal Union. The Congress of Berlin, 
meeting at the home of Bismarck in 1878, 
fixed the map of eastern Europe and closed 
the Russo-Turkish War. Indeed, since 
1875 the number of international meetings 
has increased greatly. There are today 
approximately 1,000 international organi- 
zations. During the year 1912 there were 
approximately one hundred and thirty in- 
ternational conferences. And more im- 
pressive, perhaps, than any of these inter- 
national conferences already mentioned 
have been the Geneva Tribunal, which set- 
tled the Alabama claims in 1872; the 
Paris Tribunal, which settled the seals 
controversy in 1893; The Hague Tribu- 
nal, which settled the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries dispute with Great Brit- 
ain, lasting through three generations, in 
1910; and the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament, 1922. 


Peace Foundations 


The will to end war has found expres- 
sion in permanent institutions and foun- 
dations. The World Peace Foundation of 
Boston, for example, is a corporation with 
an endowment of nearly $1,000,000, left 
by Edwin Ginn. This foundation, begun 
in 1910, states in its by-laws that its pur- 
pose is to educate the people of all nations 
to the full knowledge of the waste and de- 
struction of war, its evil effects on present 
social conditions and the well being of fu- 
ture generations, and to promote inter- 
national justice and the brotherhood of 
men; and, generally, by every practical 
means to promote peace and good will 
among all mankind. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was a veritable 
embodiment of the will to end war. He 
founded the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, December 14, 1910, and 
created a board of trustees, to whom he 
transferred $10,000,000, the revenue of 
which is administered for hastening the 
abolition of international war. February 
10, 1914, he established the Church Peace 
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Union, setting aside for its purposes $2,- 
000,000. He placed at the disposal of the 
Dutch Government $1,500,000 for a Pal- 
ace of Peace at The Hague as a fitting 
place for a library of international law and 
a court of arbitration. The construction 
of the palace was begun in 1907; it was 
completed in 1913 and dedicated August 
28 of that year. Mr. Carnegie provided 
$100,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Central American Court of 
Justice, which building was located at 
Cartargo. When this structure was de- 
stroyed by earthquake, in 1910, he pro- 
vided another $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new building, which was located 
at San José, Costa Rica. The Pan-Ameri- 
ean Union Building, located in Washing- 
ton, represents also the generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie. At the laying of the corner- 
stone of this building, May 11, 1908, Mr. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, de- 
livered an address in which he said: 

“The public spirit and enthusiasm for the 
good of humanity, which have inspired an 
American citizen, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in 
his administration of a great fortune, have 
led him to devote the adequate sum of three- 
quarters of a million dollars to the construc- 
tion of this building. 

“The graceful courtesy of the twenty re- 
publics who have agreed upon the capital 
of the United States for the home of this 
International Union, the deep appreciation of 
that courtesy shown by the American Govern- 
ment and this representative American citi- 
zen, and the work to be done within the walls 
that are to rise on this site cannot fail to be 
powerful influences towards the creation of 
a spirit that will solve all disputed questions 
of the future and preserve the peace of the 
Western World.” 


The building was dedicated April 26, 
1910, and is in itself an expression of the 
will to maintain peace between the Ameri- 
can republics. The important fact is, not 
that Mr. Carnegie saw fit to give these mu- 
nificent sums, but that he was himself an 
expression of the common will to end war. 

There are institutions and foundations 
abroad, such as the Bureau Internationale 
de la Paix; the Nobel Foundation, with its 
generous annual prize for the most effec- 
tive work in behalf of international peace ; 
the peace societies and publications of 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
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and practically all of the other countries 
of Europe and of the Far East. 
The will to end war is an international 
fact. 
The Two Hague Conferences 


The chief encouragements in the mod- 
ern growth toward a practical solution of 
the problem of war have been the interna- 
tional conferences at The Hague, the first 
beginning May 18, 1899, and the second 
June 15, 1907. 


The First Hague Conference 


The Czar’s rescript of August 12-24, 
1898, inaugurated an era of discussion. 
This letter, resulting in the First Hague 
Conference, was an expression of the grad- 
ually growing will to end war. Hugo Gro- 
tius’ classic, entitled “The Rights of War 
and Peace,” a work which began our sys- 
tem of international law in the early sev- 
enteenth century; such books as “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” written by Bertha von 
Suttner in 1889, and the work of the Pol- 
ish Jew, Jean de Bloch, entitled “The Fu- 
ture of War,” appearing just before the 
Czar’s call to the nations in the interest of 
“a real and durable peace,” were a few of 
the evidences of that public sentiment 
which made the Czar’s letter possible. 

The First Conference at The Hague is 
one of the great facts of history. Among 
its contributions to the nations was the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
for the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. The article which established this 
tribunal is called “the Magna Charta of 
international law.” Since its opening, in 
April, 1901, the tribunal has settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties a score of inter- 
national disputes, a number of which 
might easily have led to war. These cases 
have been as follows: 

First. The Pius Fund Case, involving 
issues between the United States and 
Mexico, 1902. 

Second. The Venezuela Preferential 
Case, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy 
vs. Venezuela et al., involving eleven na- 
tions, 1904. 

Third. The Japanese House Tax Case, 
being an issue between Japan and the 
three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, 1905. 

Fourth. The Muscat Dhows Case, cov- 
ering issues lying between Great Britain 
and France, 1905. 
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Fifth. The Casablanca Case, France vs. 
Germany, 1909. 

Sixth. The Grisbadarna, or Maritime 
Boundary Case, Norway vs. Sweden, 1909. 

Seventh. The North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries dispute, between the United 
States and Great Britain, 1910. 

Eighth. The Orinoco Steamship Com- 
pany issue, between the United States and 
Venezuela, 1910. 

Ninth. The Savarkar Case, France vs. 
Great Britain, 1911. 

Tenth. The Russian Indemnity, or In- 
— Arrears Case, Russia vs. Turkey, 

2. 

Eleventh. The Canevaro Claim, Italy 
vs. Peru, 1912. 

Twelfth. The Manouba, or Seizure of 
French Ship Case, France vs. Italy, 1913. 

Thirteenth. The Carthage, or Seizure 
of French Ship Case, France vs. Italy, 
1913. 

Fourteenth. The Tavignano, Kamouna, 
Gaulois Cases, France vs. Italy, 1913, sub- 
mitted to a Commission of Inquiry and 
settled out of court. 

Fifteenth. The Isle of Timor Case, 
Netherlands vs. Portugal, 1914. 

Sixteenth. Religious Property Case, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, vs. Portu- 
gal, 1920. 

Seventeenth. French Claims vs. Peru, 
decided October 11, 1921. 

Eighteenth. Germany vs. Holland, de- 
cided February 26, 1922. 

Nineteenth. Norway vs. the 
States, decided October 13, 1922. 

Practically one hundred treaties, over a 
score of which have been signed by the 
United States, were passed pledging signa- 
tory powers to use this court, while prac- 
tically one hundred and fifty standing in- 
ternational treaties have been ratified, 
largely because of the influence of the con- 
ference. 

The First Hague Conference provided 
further for an International Commission 
of Inquiry, which shall investigate ques- 
tions of fact prior to the beginnings of 
hostilites. It was this organization which 
settled the acute Dogger Bank dispute be- 
tween England and Russia during the 
Russo-Japanese War. It was the imme- 
diate forerunner of the original Wilson 
Administration peace plan, the work of 
Mr. Bryan, a plan which is already en- 
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acted into the terms of thirty international 
treaties. 

The First Hague Conference provided 
for mediation in case of hostilities; it in- 
spirited the Temple of Peace, dedicated, 
as already said, August 28, 1913, at a 
cost of one and one-half million dol- 
lars; it made possible a Second Con- 
ference; it revised the code of warfare in 
sixty articles designed for the improve- 
ment of the practices of war. The First 
Hague Conference aimed to supplant the 
old-time rule, that “In the midst of war- 
fare, laws are silent,” with “In the midst. 
of warfare, laws shall rule.” While it 
failed in this last respect, it was, as a 
whole, an expression of a rational attempt 
to lessen the probabilities and horrors of 
war by the methods of a world governed 
under self-imposed laws. 

The twenty-six nations of the world, in- 
vited because they were represented at St. 
Petersburg, including twenty European, 
four Asiatic, and two American Powers, 
were represented by one hundred delegates 
at that conference. As pointed out by Mr. 
Choate and others, it was there for the 
first time, in that First Hague Conference, 
that nations unanimously agreed that re- 
spect for law, rather than for mere com- 
promise and diplomacy, must be the next 
great step in international adjustments. 
Following that conference, and largely be- 
cause of it, the center of gravity in inter- 
national politics was changed for a time 
from an emphasis upon war to an emphasis 
upon peace. War, not peace, became anath- 
ema. So strong was the opposition to 
the war party within Germany in 1914 
that her warriors precipitated a war for 
fear of their overthrow. And the war hav- 
ing begun, the people would have nothing 
to do with the business except it be a war 
to end war. 

The First Hague Conference was an ex- 
pression of the will to end war; more, it is 
proper to think of it as being in itself the 
beginning of the legislative branch of our 
international order that is to be. 


The Second Hague Conference 


The Second Hague Conference, sug- 
gested by the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting at St. Louis, in 1904, and initi- 
ated by the United States Government, 
had its first meeting at The Hague, June 
15, 1907, and lasted until the 18th of the 
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following October. At this conference 
forty-four of the world sovereignties, prac- 
tically all of them, were represented by 
174 delegates, picked men, including 15 
ambassadors and 51 ministers. This con- 
ference, like the first, aimed to promote 
agencies calculated to regulate or canalize 
the devastations of war. For example, it 
passed many measures for the protection 
of neutral States and neutral citizens; it 
provided that a distinct declaration of war 
must hereafter be made before hostilities 
can be begun; it agreed upon an Interna- 
tional Prize Court, with power to try cases 
by international law, a real international 
court aimed as a blow to piracy. The con- 
ference defined towns situated near forti- 
fied coasts to be unfortified towns, and, 
furthermore, that towns with submarine 
mines in their ports are not because of 
that to be subject to bombardment; it pro 
vided for the restriction of floating mines 
in war time where dangerous to neutral 
commerce. It composed a complete code 
of rules for the guidance of future inter- 
national procedure—a decided step away 
from mere diplomacy toward an effective 
international court. The nations com- 
pletely reversed one so-called principle of 
international law, by agreeing never to 
resort again to arms for the collection of 
contract debts due from one nation to the 
citizens of another without first employing 
every possible means of arbitration. The 
nations modified somewhat their old theo- 


ries of sovereignty and revealed a sympa- 


thetic belief in the humanitarian political 
ideal of a free opportunity for each, man 
or nation, to achieve happiness in the serv- 
ice of a free and an advancing democracy. 

The question of the reduction of arma- 
ments was not upon the program of the 
conference and could not, therefore, come 
officially before the convention; but, to 
the terror of the militarists, this whole 
question became the object of careful 
study. Thirty-five of the nations, repre- 
senting practically nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of the world, voted, strangely enough, 
for a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. 

The recurring Hague Conference may 
yet be found to constitute in themselves 
the beginning of a legislative body. As 
we have seen, the judicial department has 
already begun to emerge, first in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, second in 
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the proposed International Prize Court, 
the first to function in time of peace, the 
latter to function in times of war. Be- 
sides, there is the International Court of 
Arbitral Justice now established. 

In the light of what is taking place now 
at The Hague, we may well pause upon 
this International Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice. The Second Hague Conference rec- 
ognized with Mr. Root that the great need 
of our age is the substitution of judicial 
action between the nations for certain 
aspects of our present diplomatic pro- 
cedure. Our American delegates at the 
Second Hague Conference stood, there- 
fore, for this High Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, this International Su- 
preme Court, with the thought that it 
should meet periodically as does our Su- 
preme Court. This matter was so left that 
any two nations could meet at any time, 
organize the Court, open its doors, and 
begin the business of an International Su- 
preme Court. It became the policy, how- 
ever, of the nations to wait until a suffi- 
cient number of leading Powers could 
agree upon the method of selecting the 
judges. Secretary Knox conceived that 
the proposed International Court of Prize 
might be expanded into such an interna- 
tional court. The perfection of this Court 
is one of the most important problems be- 
fore the world, because in the name of that 
justice which only can beget peace it is the 
most important single feature of any 
effective will to end war. 

Steps for the adoption of an interna- 
tional executive branch of government 
need not now be taken; indeed, they can- 
not now be taken. The power of inter- 
national public opinion, as an executive 
force to be applied against States, is, ex- 
cept in the case of war, the only force so 
far acceptable to the Powers. 

The Second Hague Conference was im- 
portant. The measures mentioned are 
sufficient to make it of interest to thought- 
ful men. It ranks as the first congress of 
practically all of the nations of the world. 
During its sessions the most delicate sub- 
jects were discussed by the various repre- 
sentatives of the nations, often with spirit 
and feeling, but always with that order 
and good will characteristic of enlightened 
men. The record of it stands there on the 
pages of history, an attestation of the vic- 
tory of the thoroughly open discussion. It 
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reveals the possibilities in a juridical 
union, self-perpetuating, and gives to the 
world its reasonable hope in the ultimate 
government of nations under law. It is a 
witness to no quackery, but rather it is an 
illustration of the true grandeur of sin- 
cerity at its best. It reveals man seeing 
with a clearer and clearer vision that un- 
der every normal condition loyalty to truth 
and justice is a more excellent patriotism 
than a blind obeisance to tribe, or place, 
or party. It encourages us to believe that 
the relations existing between nations are 
destined to become as the relations existing 
between men everywhere under law. It 
strengthens us in the faith that true pa- 
triotism, in time of peace, calls for deeds 
of daily service in an honorable, sympa- 
thetic, and sacrificial citizenship, more 
than it calls for seeking the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth; that man will 
yet cease to bound his morals by the limits 
of man-created political entities, and 
achieve the goal of his will to end war. 


The League of Nations 


The Covenant of the League of Nations, 
forming part 1 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, “Done at Versailles, the twenty- 
eighth day of June, one thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen,” is an expression of 
the will to end war. For the purposes of 
this paper it is not necessary to discuss the 
question whether or not this covenant be 
sane in principle, consonant with the 
teachings of history, or even a step toward 
peace. The fact is that it is an expression 
of the will among men that the methods 
of war shall give way to the modes of 
peace. This will appear from the word- 
ing of the first paragraph of the cove- 
nant, which reads: 

“The High Contracting Parties, 

“In order to promote international co-opera- 
tion and to achieve international peace and 
security 

“by the acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war, 

“by the prescription of open, just and 
honorable relations between nations, 

“by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the actual 
rule of conduct among Governments, and 

“by the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dealings of organized peoples with one 
another, 
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“agree to this Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 


There it is, the will to end war. 
ASSURANCES OF OUR VICTORY 


Throughout recorded history there has 
been a society of nations. If the League 
of Nations fail, surely the “solidarity 
uniting the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations” will survive. If from time 
to time we be most ignorant of what we 
are most assured, this is not true of us as 
we look now upon the society of nations 
surely struggling once more into con- 
sciousness. We know now that a governed 
world must supplant the anarchy of in- 
ternational hate with its unbridled de- 
structions. We now know that the trained 
intelligence of the world must find its 
chart and compass again, and that by their 
aid the ship of justice must be headed once 
more on its proper and inevitable course. 

The ultimate victory of justice as be- 
tween nations is the goal. Men every- 
where, particularly, we may be pardoned 
for saying, every friend of the American 
Peace Society, may well take heart. Facts, 
not hopes only, come to make our assur- 
ance doubly sure. In the summer of 1920, 
an Advisory Committee, made up of ten 
of the world’s leading jurists, assembled 
at The Hague, and unanimously agreed 
upon four things. These four things were: 


A. 


A draft scheme for the establishment, 
in addition to the Court of Arbitration or- 
ganized at The Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907, and in addition to the 
special tribunals of arbitration to which 
States are always at liberty to submit their 
disputes for settlement, a Permanent 
Court of International Justice, to which 
parties shall have direct access. 


B. 


The continuation of The Hague Confer- 
ences. The exact wording of their recom- 
mendation with reference to this reads : 

|. ‘hat a new conference of the na- 
tions, in continuation of the first two con- 
ferences at The Hague, be held as soon as 
practicable, for the following purposes : 

1. To restate the established rules of 
international law, especially, and in the 
first instance in the fields affected by the 
events of the recent war. 
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2. To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, to the 
rules of international law shown to be 
necessary or useful by the events of the 
war and the changes in the conditions of 
international life and intercourse which 
have followed the war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent 
views and secure general agreement upon 
the rules which have been in dispute here- 
tofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now 
adequately regulated by international law 
but as to which the interests of interna- 
tional justice require that rules of law 
shall be declared and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International 
Law, the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, the Union Juridique Interna- 
tionale, the International Law Association, 
and the Iberian Institute of Comparative 
Law be invited to prepare, with such con- 
ference or collaboration inter esse as they 
may deem useful, projects for the work of 
the conference, to be submitted beforehand 
to the several governments and laid before 
the conference for its consideration and 
such action as it may find suitable. 

III. That the conference be named Con- 
ference for the Promotion and Extension 
of International Law. 

IV. That this conference be followed by 
further successive conferences at stated in- 
tervals, to continue the work left unfin- 
ished, 

C. 


A recommendation that the Council and 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
examine the advisability of establishing in 
the future also another kind of a Higi 
Court of International Justice, conceived 
in these terms: 

1. A High Court of International Jus- 
tice is hereby established. 

2. This court shall be composed of one 
member for each State, to be chosen by 
the group of delegates of each State rep- 
resented in the court of arbitration. 

3. The High Court of Justice shall be 
competent to try crimes against interna- 
tional public order and the universal law 
of nations, which shall be referred to it by 
the Assembly or by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

4. The court shall have power to define 
the nature of the crime, to fix the penalty, 
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and to prescribe the appropriate means of 
carrying out the judgment. It shall for- 
mulate its own rules of procedure. 


D. 


That the Academy of International Law 
founded at The Hague in 1913, whose op- 
eration has, owing to circumstances, been 
interrupted, shall as soon as possible re- 
sume its activity alongside of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. 

The League of Nations has seen fit thus 
far to adopt only the first of these propo- 
sals and that only with important modifi- 
cations. The second, in the light of what 
has been said heretofore, is a most impor- 
tant suggestion. The third is of less im- 
mediate and practical interest. The Acad- 
emy of International Law opened upon its 
own initiative in the summer of 1923. 
Taken together, these proposals are assur- 
ances of victory indeed, victory for the 
constructive peace workers of a century. 


A NOTABLE DOCUMENT 


A most notable document is the recom- 
mendation, submitted by the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists meeting at The 
Hague from June 16 to July 24, 1920, of 
the proposed Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. A London correspond- 
ent cabled that able critics in London re- 
garded “it as competent in all its details 
and as representing the most perfect flower 
from such worth-while seed as the Treaty 
of Versailles contained.” We may believe 
that this is not an overstatement of the 
fact. 

Acceptable to All 

It will be noted that the project contem- 
plates a real International Court of Jus- 
tice to which no informed person can ob- 
ject. The recommendations of the com- 
mission were not adopted by the League 
as drafted, but the members of the Court 
are acting as judges, administering 
rules of law accepted by the nations. The 


Court is always ready and open for cases. 
Passionless decisions are thus made possi- 
ble, in accordance with the known facts 
and the acknowledged principles of inter- 
national law, and that irrespective of po- 
litical policy. The sanction of the Court, 
like the sanction of the Supreme Court of 
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the United States in issues between States, 
is not shrapnel and poison gas, but rather 
that sanction of sanctions; namely, the 
Court’s own moral worth. Nations sub- 
mitting their cases to such a Court can 
neither lose vestige of their national sov- 
ereignty nor run the risks peculiar to mere 
diplomatic settlements. The project rep- 
resents a careful, balanced adjustment of 
the interests peculiar to the big Powers on 
the one hand, and the little States on the 
other. It contemplates the creation of 
nothing out of mere air; it represents the 
natural evolution of judicial processes 
from out a known and creditable past. It 
makes possible for the States of the world 
what history has demonstrated to be in- 
dispensable; namely, a government ‘of 
laws and not of men. None versed in the 
course of justice between States can object 
to such a tried and established method. 


League Must Be Changed 


Yet the plan will embarras the present 
League of Nations. While the project is 
the immediate result of the action of the 
Council of the League of Nations, acting 
under Article XIV of the Covenant, it is 
quite inconsonant with that political or- 
gan contemplating as it does a superstate 
backed by an impossible scheme for the 
physical enforcement of the weak by the 
strong. We are told that diplomats 
abroad consider the proposed Court as dif- 
fering essentially from the basic idea un- 
derlying the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. This it happily does. Undoubt- 
edly the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions will have to be modified to meet the 
spirit of this proposal. It will be changed. 
Its modification will be acceptable in 
Downing Street, at the Quai d’Orsay, and 
at the other capitals. We believe it to be 
generally recognized among the friends of 
the Covenant in this country and abroad 
that Article X of the Covenant, for ex- 
ample, must be expunged, if the League is 
to survive. Not only Article X, but Arti- 
cles XI and XVI of the Covenant have 
also been found to be specially impossible 
of application in concrete cases. They will 
be changed. It appears that the Euro- 
pean friends of the original Covenant are 
for the most part aware at last that these 
articles are not only impossible, but that 
they are in every way needless in any ef- 
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fective international organization—antag- 
onistic, indeed, to the basic principles of 
peaceable settlement. But the whole sit- 
uation has been immeasurably relieved by 
this unanimous agreement of this commit- 
tee of jurists—triumph that it is in the 
accommodation of the various schools of 
international law and practice, and free, 
as it is, of the complications thrust before 
us by various articles of the Covenant, am- 
biguous if not dangerous. Every in- 
formed supporter of the League now 
knows that it can’t function under its 
Covenant. We are now assured that the 
League is simply an agency for conference. 
Perhaps the League will yet become the 
continuation of The Hague Conferences. 
It is difficult to see why not. 


Court Should Not Be a Mere Agent of the 
League 


It ought not to be necessary utterly to 
“scrap the League of Nations.” But be 
that as it may, the encouraging fact is that 
the Court is not dependent for its existence 
upon that organization. It is true that 
the Court came into being upon the action 
of the Council and of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Its development may 
follow upon the continuance of those bod- 
ies, but not necessarily so; for should the 
League cease to exist, the Court may be 
continued. This will be clear when we 
consider certain facts. There must be 
conferences of all the nations, as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Council of Jur- 
ists, a continuation of The Hague con- 
ferences. It would be easily possible for 
the first of such conferences to invest the 
body of diplomatic representatives accred- 
ited by the nations to The Hague—a 
group referred to, both in 1899 and 1907, 
in the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, as the 
“Administration Council,” with all the es- 
sential functions of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, so far as the election 
and payment of the judges is concerned. 
An Executive Committee of that Adminis- 
trative Council, to be chosen for the pur- 
pose, might easily function as the present 
Council of the League of Nations, with all 
the powers of that Council in the continu- 
ance of a Court. Thus the judges may 
be selected, and the project continued, 
whether the League of Nations survive or 
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perish. In other words, the International 
Court of Justice, with headquarters at The 
Hague, can thrive unto the healing of the 
nations, irrespective of the conflict of ideas 
over the creation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


Based Upon Wisdom 


It is important that every intelligent 
person should study with care the sixty- 
two articles of this original project, the 
first thirty dealing with the organization, 
the next six with the competence, and the 
final twenty-six with the methods of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
From the very first article it is apparent 
that the field of peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes is to be materially en- 
larged. Under the plan, we are to have 
a new agency for the protection of the 
nations, but an agency based on principles 
ancient and tried. It is not to be a sub- 
stitute for other and well-known methods 
of settlement; but, under it, States are to 
be able at last to adjust their differences, 
not by threats and force and bloodshed, 
but in accord with the principles of jus- 
tice commonly called rules of law. Par- 
ties in dispute are to have direct access to 
this permanent organizetion. Adequately 
qualified judges are provided for in Arti- 
cle II. In Article XVI their independ- 
ence from governmental influences is as- 
sured. In addition to being independent 
persons of high moral character, their 
competence is assured by the stipulation 
that they shall be eligible for appointment 
to the highest judicial offices, jurisconsults 
of known ability in international law. 

Thus it will appear that the framers of 
this project have based their recommenda- 
tions upon wisdom. They clearly realized 
that the success of the Court must depend 
almost entirely upon the character of the 
judges; hence the provisions that such 
judges shall be professionally qualified. 
No league to enforce peace here; no threat 
of economic blockade and national extinc- 
tion; no blanket authority to a small 
group of men to “take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effective”; no contem- 
plation of “an act of war against the other 
members of the League.” Because it is 


based upon wisdom the project constitutes 
the most encouraging single hope since 
the Armistice of 1918. 
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Locating the Court at The Hague is an- 
other evidence of wisdom. The articles of 
the project, read and approved one by one, 
were unanimously adopted as a whole July 
22, 1920, in that fair capital of Holland. 
Since the Court of Arbitration set up in 
1899 is already located at The Hague; 
since the Academy of International Law 
and Political Science was organized in 
1913, and opened in 1923, at The Hague 
and is to be continued there; since The 
Hague Conferences should be reconvened 
unto the advancement of international 
law, meeting regularly and at stated per- 
iods in the same city, it appears peculiarly 
appropriate that this Permanent Court 
of International Justice should take its 
place at the head of the judicial table of 
the society of nations in that sturdy land, 
sacred to the memory of Hugo Grotius. 


Its American Origin 


The project is an American project. 
Hence it will be an inspiration to every 
American versed in the history of his own 
country. We may well recall that the 
United States of America represents the 
first Union of free, independent, sovereign 
States—a Union which survives and re- 
mains adequate to its purpose. Our fruit- 
ful experience has taught us that this is 
true primarily because the judicial power 
of the United States is “based in one Su- 
preme Court,” extending “to controver- 
sies between two or more States.” We 
have already said that this project is but 
the natural evolution in the realm of 
world justice. This fact is here quite ap- 
parent. Following the example of our 
Supreme Court, the project for the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice— 
adopted at The Hague, 1907, in Article 
XVII of its Convention—provided that 
“the judicial court of arbitration is com- 
petent to deal with all cases submitted to 
it.” The first article under the chapter 
dealing with the competency of the exist- 
ing Court, Article XX XI, provides that 
“The Court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine suits between States.” 


Thus the evolution is natural and real, 
especially agreeable to American tradition. 

The Court has a wide jurisdiction. It 
can deal with issues relative to the inter- 
pretation of treaties, to any points of inter- 
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national law, to matters of fact constitut- 
ing the violation of an international en- 
gagement, to questions of reparation aris- 
ing from the breach of international obli- 
gations, and to the interpretations of all 
sentences passed by the Court. Indeed, by 
the provisions of Article XXXIV the 
Court is competent to take cognizance of 
disputes of any kind whatsoever which are 
submitted to it by a general or special 
agreement of the parties. 

Furthermore, had this plan _ been 
adopted without change by the League, 
in case of dispute as to whether the dif- 
ferences come within the category defined, 
“the Court shall decide.” The Court then 
would have been a Court, not of arbitra- 
tion, but of justice, the parties being 
bound to submit to the Court within the 
limits of its jurisdiction. Unfortunately 
the League lacked sufficient faith in its 
own child, and this provision was cut out. 
But little by little, as law is provided, the 
jurisdiction of the Court can be enlarged. 
True, the Court suffers from the fact that 
it is the agent of the League of Nations. 
But if the League becomes in fact, what 
it has to be in practice—a continuation of 
The Hague Conferences—the way out of 
this difficulty, as already pointed out, is 
clear. Thus the way seems about to open 
before the nations for the realization of 
that truth phrased by one of the greatest 
of Americans, “No question is ever settled 
until it is settled right.” 

There is work to be done. We may well 
believe that there is to be an endless series 
of periodic conferences to carry on the 
work begun at The Hague in 1899, con- 
ferences for the promotion and extension 
of international law. As with our United 
States, so with the nations, a competent 
judicial body is essential for the interpre- 
tation of that law. The nations, the 
United States included, will, therefore, 
study this original project for a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The 
nations are in the way to apply the prin- 
ciples of self-imposed law, whether the 
methods of settlement be by arbitrators or 
by magistrates. Mirabeau’s day, “when 
right shall be the sovereign of the world,” 
is nearer at hand. It is, we are firmly con- 
vinced, about to break. 
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CONCLUSION 


The nations may safely pin their faith 
to some form of an international legisla- 
ture and of an international judiciary. 
They may not expect a universal empire, 
but they may strive for at least this much 
of an international organization, destined 
yet, as regards international disputes in- 
capable of adjustment by diplomacy or ar- 
bitration, to perfect a juridical union of the 
civilized nations. It is for such that men 
are giving their lives to the peace move- 
ment. It is for such that the believers in 


liberalism and democracy, with their prin- 
ciples of life, liberty, equality, fraternity, 
and happiness, struggle and wait. 


It is 
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for such that we have peace societies, 
Hague conferences, institutes of interna- 
tional law, an Interparliamentary Union, 
and the longing for a more effective so- 
ciety of nations. It is by such means, we 
think, that wars will be made less probable. 

The burdens and miseries of the world’s 
senseless slaughters will be lifted as the 
collective judgments of human groups be- 
come increasingly clear. The permeating 
principle of life pursues its constructive 
upward course, and an advancing age must 
welcome each constructive attempt to sup- 
plant with the methods of law and justice 
the unnecessary and hideous devastatiuns 
of war. 





THE HUGHES-HANIHARA LETTERS 

The Japanese Government has filed with 
the American Government a vigorous protest 
against the passage by the House of the im- 
migration bill with provisions for further 
drastic restrictions of Japanese immigration. 
Mansanao Hanihara, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, handed the note to Secretary Hughes 
April 10. 

The fact that Secretary Hughes so speedily 
agreed with the Japanese contention, thus 
directly repudiating the section of the House 
bill which has aroused Japan, has not been 
overlooked, and sharp reactions are taking 
place on the floors of both houses for and 
against his action. 


Text of Japanese Protest 
The text of the Japanese note is as follows: 


JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON, April 10, 1924. 

Siz: In view of certain statements in the 
report of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion—‘“Report No. 350, March 24, 1924”— 
regarding the so-called “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” some of which appear to be mislead- 
ing, I may be allowed to state to you the pur- 
pose and substance of that agreement as it is 
understood and performed by my government, 
which understanding and practice are, I be- 
lieve, in accord with those of your govern- 
ment on the subject. 

The gentlemen’s agreement is an under- 
standing with the United States Government 


by which the Japanese Government volun- 
tarily undertook to adopt and enforce certain 
administrative measures designed to check 
the emigration to the United States of Japan- 
ese laborers. 

In return, the Japanese Government con- 
fidently trusts that the United States Govern- 
ment will recommend, if necessary, to the 
Congress to refrain from resorting to a meas- 
ure that would seriously wound the proper 
susceptibilities of the Japanese nation. 

One object of the gentlemen’s agreement is, 
as is pointed out above, to stop the emigration 
to the United States of all Japanese laborers 
other than those excepted in the agreement, 
which is embodied in a series of long and 
detailed correspondence between the two gov- 
ernments, publication of which is not be- 
lieved to serve any good purpose, but the 
essential terms and practice of which may 
be summed up as follows: 

(1) The Japanese Government will not 
issue passports good for the continental 
United States to laborers, skilled or unskilled, 
except those previously domiciled in the 
United States, or parents, wives, or children 
under 20 years of age of such persons. The 
form of the passport is so designed as to 
omit no safeguard against forgery, and its 
issuance is governed by various rules of de- 
tail in order to prevent fraud. The Japanese 
Government accepted the definition of “la- 
borer” as given in the United States Execu- 
tive Order of April 8, 1907. 

(2) Passports are to be issued by a limited 
number of specially authorized officials only, 
under close supervision of the Foreign Office, 
which has the supreme control of the matter 
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and is equipped with the necessary staff for 
the administration of it. 

These officials shall make thorough investi- 
gation when application for passports is made 
by students, merchants, tourists, or the like, 
to ascertain whether the applicant is likely 
to become a laborer, and shall enforce the re- 
quirement that such person shall either be 
supplied with adequate means to insure the 
permanence of his status as such or that 
surety be given therefor. In case of any 
doubt as to whether such applicart is or is 
not entitled to a passport, the matter shall be 
referred to the Foreign Office for decision. 

Passports to laborers previously domiciled 
in the United States will be issued only upon 
production of certificate from Japanese con- 
sular officers in the United States, and pass- 
ports to the parents, wives, and children of 
such laborers will be issued only upon pro- 
duction of such consular certificate and of 
duly certified copy of official registry of mem- 
bers of such laborer’s family in Japan. Ut- 
most circumspection is exercised to guard 
against fraud. 


No More “Picture Brides” 


(3) Issuance of passports to so-called 
“picture brides” has been stopped by the 
Japanese Government since March 1, 1920, 
although it had not been prohibited under the 
terms of the gentlemen’s agreement. 

(4) Monthly statistics covering incoming 
and outgoing Japanese are exchanged between 
the American and Japanese governments. 

(5) Although the gentlemen’s agreement is 
not applicable to the Hawaiian Islands, meas- 
ures restricting issuance of passports for the 
islands are being enforced in substantially the 
same manner as those for the continental 
United States. 

(6) The Japanese Government are further 
exercising strict control over emigration of 
Japanese laborers to foreign territories con- 
tiguous to the United States in order to pre- 
vent their surreptitious entry into the United 
States. 

A more condensed substance of these terms 
is published in the annual report of the 
United States Commissioner General of Im- 
migration for 1908, 1909, and 1910, on pages 
125-6, 121 and 124-5 respectively. 

As I stated above, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been most faithfully observing the 
gentlemen’s agreement in every detail of its 
terms, which fact is, I believe, well known 
to the United States Government. I may be 
permitted, in this connection, to call your at- 
tention to the official figures published in the 
annual reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration showing the 
increase or decrease of Japanese population 
in the continental United States by immigra- 
tion and emigration. According to these re- 


ports, in the years 1908-1923 the total num- 
bers of Japanese admitted to and departed 
from the continental United States were re- 
spectively 120,317 and 111,636. 


In other words, the excess of those ad- 
mitted over those departed was in fifteen 
years only 8,681; that is to say, the annual 
average of 578. It is important to note that 
in these 8,681 are included not only those who 
are covered by the terms of the gentlemen’s 
agreement, but all other classes of Japanese 
such as merchants, students, tourists, govern- 
ment officials, &c. 

These figures, collected by the United 
States immigration authorities, seem to me 
to show conclusively the successful operation 
of the gentlemen’s agreement; besides this, 
there is, of course, the increase through birth 
of the Japanese population in the United 
States. This has nothing to do with either 
the gentlemen’s agreement or the immigration 
laws. 


Says Japan Might Alter Agreement 


I may add in this connection that if the 
proposition were whether it would not be de- 
sirable to amend or modify some of the terms 
of the agreement, the question would be dif- 
ferent, and I personally believe that my 
government would not be unwilling to dis- 
cuss the matter with your government, if 
such were its wishes. 

Further, if I may speak frankly, at the risk 
of repeating what, under instructions from 
my government, I have represented to you on 
former occasions, the mere fact that a certain 
clause, obviously aimed against Japanese as 
a nation, is introduced in the proposed immi- 
gration bill, in apparent disregard of the most 
sincere and friendly endeavors on the part of 
the Japanese Government to meet the needs 
and wishes of the American Government and 
people, is mortifying enough to the govern- 
ment and people of Japan. 

They are, however, exercising the utmost 
forbearance at this moment, and in so doing 
they confidently rely upon the high sense of 
justice and fair play of the American Gov- 
ernment and people, which, when properly 
approached, will readily understand why no 
such discriminatory provision as above re- 
ferred to should be allowed to become a part 
of the law of the land. 

It is needless to add that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Japanese Government to question 
the sovereign right of any country to regulate 
immigration to its own territories; nor is it 
their desire to send their nationals to the 
countries where they are not wanted. On 
the contrary, the Japanese Government 
showed from the very beginning of this prob- 
lem their perfect willingness to co-operate 
with the United States Government to effec- 
tively prevent by all honorable means the 
entrance into the United States of such Jap- 
anese nationals as are not desired by the 
United States, and have given ample evidence 
thereof, the facts of which are well known 
to your government. 

To Japan, the question is not one of ex- 
pediency, but of principle. To her the mere 
fact that a few hundreds or thousands of her 
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nationals will or will not be admitted into the 
domains of other countries is immaterial, so 
long as no question of national susceptibilities 
is involved. The important question is where 
Japan as a nation is or is not entitled to the 
proper respect and consideration of other 
nations. 

In other words, the Japanese government 
asks of the United States Government simply 
that proper consideration ordinarily given 
by one nation to the self-respect of another, 
which, after all, forms the basis of amicable 
international intercourse throughout’ the 
civilized world. 

It is indeed impossible for my government 
and people, and I believe it would be im- 
possible also for your government and for 
those of your people who had made a care- 
ful study of the subject, to understand why 
it should be necessary for your country to 
enact as the law of the land such a clause 
as section 12 (b), of the House Immigration 
Bill. 

As is justly pointed out in your letter of 
February 8, 1924, to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, it is idle 
to insist that the provision is not aimed at 
the Japanese, for the proposed measure (sec- 
tion 25) continues in force your existing legis- 
lation regulating Chinese immigration and 
the barred-zone provisions of your immigra- 
tion laws which prohibit immigration from 
certain other portions of Asia, to say nothing 
about the public statements of the sponsors 
and supporters of that particular provision 
as to its aim. In other words, the manifest 
object of the said section 12 (6b) is to single 
out Japanese as a nation, stigmatizing them 
as unworthy and undesirable in the eyes of 
the American people. And yet the actual 
result of that particular provision, if the 
proposed bill becomes the law as intended, 
would be to exclude only 146 Japanese per 
year. 

On the other hand, the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment is in fact accomplishing all that can 
be accomplished by the proposed Japanese 
exclusion clause except for those 146. It is 
indeed difficult to believe that it can be the 
intention of the people of your great country, 
who always stand for high principles of jus- 
tice and fair play in the intercourse of na- 
tions, to resort—in order to secure the annual 
exclusion of 146 Japanese—to a measure 
which would not only seriously offend the 
just pride of a friendly nation, that has been 
always earnest and diligent in its efforts to 
preserve the friendship of your people, but 
would also seem to involve the question of 
the good faith and therefore of the honor 
of their government, or at least of its execu- 
tive branch. 

Relying upon the confidence you have been 
good enough to show me at all times, I have 
stated, or rather repeated, all this to you very 
candidly and in a most friendly spirit, for 
I realize, as I believe you do, the grave conse- 
quences which the enactment of the measure 
retaining that particular provision would 
inevitably bring upon the otherwise happy 
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and mutually advantageous relations between 
our two countries. 
Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 
M. HANIHARA, 


Reply of Secretary Hughes 


Secretary Hughes made this reply to the 
Japanese note : 

APRIL 10, 1924. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the note of April 10, in which, re- 
ferring to the recent report of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives (report No. 350, 
March 24, 1924), you took occasion to state 
your government’s understanding of the pur- 
port of the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
and your government’s practice and purposes 
with respect to emigration from Japan to 
this country. 

I am happy to take note of your statement 
concerning the substance of the so-called 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” resulting from the 
correspondence which took place between our 
two governments in 1907-8, as modified by 
the additional undertaking of the Japanese 
Government with regard to the so-called 
“picture brides,” which became effective four 
years ago. Your statement of the essential 
points constituting the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” corresponds with my own understand- 
ing of that arrangement. 

Inasmuch as your note is directed toward 
clearing away any possible misapprehension 
as to the nature and purpose of the “gentle- 
men’s agreement,” I am taking occasion to 
communicate copies of it, as also of my pres- 
ent reply, to the chairmen of the appropriate 
committees of the two houses of Congress. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


The Japanese Ambassador specifically dis- 
claimed any intent to convey a veiled threat 
in the use of the phrase “grave consequences” 
in a second letter to Secretary Hughes. It 
is understood that the Ambassador made his 
explanation with the approval of the Tokyo 
Foreign Office, which had given its explicit 
indorsement to the wording of the letter. 

Ambassador Hanihara’s letter under date 
of April 17, said: 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

In reading the Congressional Record of 
April 14, 1924, I find that the letter I ad- 
dressed to you on April 10, a copy of which 
you sent to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, was made a subject 
of discussion in the Senate. In the Record 
it is reported that some of the Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion, which was apparently 
accepted by many other members of that 
body, that my letter contained “a veiled 
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threat.” As it appears from the Record that 
it is the phrase “grave consequences,” which 
I used in the concluding part of my letter, 
that some of the Senators construed as “a 
veiled threat,” 1 may be permitted to quote 
here full text of the sentence which contained 
the words in question. 

“Relying upon the confidences you have 
been good enough to show me at all times, 
I have stated, or rather repeated, all this to 
you very candidly and in a most friendly 
spirit, for I realize, as I believe you do, the 
grave consequences which the enactment of 
the measure retaining that particular pro- 
vision would inevitably bring upon the other- 
wise happy and mutually advantageous rela- 
tions between our two countries.” 

Frankly, I must say I am unable to under- 
stand how the two words, read in their con- 
text, could be construed as meaning anything 
like a threat. I simply tried to emphasize 
the most unfortunate and deplorable effect 
upon our traditional friendship which might 
result from the adoption of a _ particular 
clause in the proposed measure. It would 
seriously impair the good and mutually help- 
ful relationship and disturb the spirit of 
mutual regard and confidence which charac- 
terizes our intercourse of the last three- 
quarters of a century and which was con- 
siderably strengthened by the Washington 
conference, as well as by the most magnani- 
mous sympathy shown by your people in the 
recent calamity in my country. Whereas 
there is otherwise every promise of hearty co- 
operation between Japan and the United 
States, which is believed to be essential to 
the welfare not only of themselves, but of 
the rest of the world, it would create, or at 
least tend to create, an unhappy atmosphere 
of ill-feeling and misgiving over the relations 
between our two countries. 


Reiterates Statement 


As the representative of my country, whose 
supreme duty is to maintain, and if possible 
to draw still closer, the bond of friendship 
so happily existing between our two peoples, 
I honestly believe such effects, as I have de- 
scribed, to be “grave consequences.” In using 
these words, which I did quite ingenuously, 
I had no thought of being in any way dis- 
agreeable or discourteous, and still less of 
conveying a “veiled threat.” On the contrary, 
it was in a spirit of the most sincere respect, 
confidence, and candor that I used these 
words, which spirit I hope is manifest 
throughout my entire letter, for it was in that 
spirit that I wrote you. I never suspected 
that these words, used as I used them, would 
ever afford an occasion for such comment 
or interpretation as have been given them. 

You know, I am sure, that nothing could 
be further from my thought than to give 
cause for offense to your people or their gov- 
ernment, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that you have no such misunderstanding as 
to either the spirit in which I wrote the letter 
in question to you or the meaning I intended 
for the phrase that I used therein. 
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In view, however, of what has transpired 
in the course of the public discussion in the 
Senate, I feel constrained to write you, as a 
matter of record, that I did not use the phrase 
in question in such a sense as has been at- 
tributed to it. 

I am, my dear Mr. Secretary, yours very 
truly, 

M. HANIHARA, 


The reply written by Secretary Hughes to 
the Ambassador said: 


I am gratified to receive your letter of the 
seventeenth instant, with your frank and 
friendly explanation of the intent of your 
recent note in relation to the pending immi- 
gration bill. It gives me pleasure to be able 
to assure you that, reading the words “grave 
consequences” in the light of their context, 
and knowing the spirit of friendship and 
understanding you have always manifested 
in our long association, I had no doubt that 
these words were to be taken in the sense 
you have stated, and I was quite sure that 
it was far from your thought to express or 
imply any threat. I am happy to add that I 
have deeply appreciated your constant desire 
to promote the most cordial relations between 
the peoples of the two countries. 

With high esteem, I am, my dear Mr. Hani- 
hara, very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES E. HUGHEs. 


News in Brief 





The principal events in the Allied attempt 
to obtain reparations from Germany to date 
follow: 


November 11, 1918.—Armistice signed, with 
an undertaking by Germany to make repara- 
tion for war damages. 

June 28, 1919.—Treaty of peace signed at 
Versailles, Germany agreeing to pay repara- 
tions. 

July 2-4. 1920.—Allied conference at Brus- 
sels allots France 52 per cent of total repara- 
tions, England 22 per cent, the rest to be 
divided among smaller powers. 

January 24-29, 1921.—Allied delegates meet- 
ing at Paris decide Germany must pay in 42 
annuities. 

March 1-7, 1921.—Germans offer condition- 
ally to pay 30,000,000,000 gold marks, with 
materials and labor for war reconstruction, 
but Allied conference in London rejects the 
offer. 
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April 24, 1921—Germany approaches United 
States with offer to take over part of the 
Allied debt to America in part settlement of 


reparations. Washington holds offer unac- 
ceptable. 
April 27, 1921.—Reparation Commission 


formally decides Germany must pay 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks in annuities of 2,000,000,- 
000 and a 26 per cent tax on exports. 

May 5, 1921.—Allies send Germany an ulti- 
matum demanding acceptance of Reparation 
Commission findings. 

May 11, 1921.—Germany replies to ulti- 
matum by accepting terms. 

July 12, 1921.—Germany asks moratorium 
for two and one-half years. 

August 31, 1922.—Reparation Commission 
grants six-month moratorium. 

December 29, 1922.—Hughes delivers speech 
at New Haven suggesting impartial commis- 
sion report on reparations. 

December 30, 1922.—France rejects Hughes’ 
proposal. 

January 9, 1923.—Germany formally de- 
clared in default on coal deliveries by Repar- 
ation Commission. France prepares to enter 
Ruhr. 

January 10, 1923.—American troops re- 
ealled from the Rhineland. 

January 11, 1923.—France and Belgium 
commence occupation of the Ruhr. 

January 14, 1923.—Germany announces sus- 
pension of reparation payments to France 
and Belgium. 

May 2, 1923.—Germany again offers 30,000,- 
000,000 gold marks in settlement of repara- 
tion claims. 

May 13, 1923.—Allies reject new German 
offer. 

August 12, 1923.—Great Britain suggests 
impartial inquiry into reparation question, 
but France and Belgium refuse. 

September 26, 1923.—President Ebert de- 
crees abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr. 

October 13, 1923.—Great Britain formally 
proposes an international economic confer- 
ence to the United States. 

October 15, 1923.—Hughes accepts British 
proposal, provided Allied debts to United 
States are not discussed. 

October 26, 1923.—France accepts British 
proposal, but with reservations deemed un- 
acceptable by United States. 

December 1, 1923.—Poincaré withdraws 
reservations. 
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December 11, 1923.—Coolidge consents to 
appointment of American experts in repara- 
tion inquiry. 

December 15, 1923.—Reparation Commis- 
sion invites Charles G. Dawes and Owen 
Young to serve as experts and they accept. 

January 14, 1924.—First committee of ex- 
perts holds its first meeting and immediately 
sets to work. Second committee starts work 
a few days later. 

April 9, 1924.—Both committees report to 
Reparation Commission. 





THE NEW RADIO CIRCUIT between Paris and 
Saigon (the southern capital of French Indo- 
china) was formally opened to the service of 
the public on January 17, 1924. The French 
station at Saigon is at the present time the 
most powerful radio unit in the Far East, and 
its opening to general communication marks 
the completion of another link in the French 
colonial radio communication system. 


HONGKONG, CHINA, is enjoying a building 
boom. Because of this and the increasing 
cost of labor, even the native contractors are 
beginning to show an interest in the use of 
construction machinery. Pile-drivers and con- 
crete-working equipment are now in demand. 
Hitherto the ample supply of cheap native 
labor has retarded the introduction of mod- 
ern construction methods. 


A PRIVATE BILL WAS INTRODUCED into the 
Swedish Parliament on January 15 by Mr. 
Sigfrid Hansson, editor of the organ of the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, for 
the institution of a sickness and old-age 
pension fund for Swedish authors. It is pro- 
posed that the government be requested to 
provide for the transfer of an author’s copy- 
right, on expiration of the legal period of pro- 
tection, to State ownership, the State then to 
proceed to exploit the copyright commercially, 
fees received being utilized for the purpose 
of instituting a sickness and old-age pension 
fund for the benefit of Swedish authors. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION adopted at 
Berne in 1906, providing that the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches 
should be prohibited, was ratified up to the 
time of the war, by only ten countries. 
Great stimulus was given to the adherence 
of other countries to this convention by the 
recommendation adopted by the International 
Labor Conference at Washington in 1919, 
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which recommended all members of the or- 
ganization which had not already done so to 
adhere to this convention. This recommenda- 
tion has been followed by thirteen countries. 
It is of especial interest to note that among 
these thirteen countries are included China, 
India, and Japan. 


HUNGARY HAS ENACTED during the past few 
months a number of acts of parliament and 
administrative decrees affecting labor. These 
include increases in compensation to war in- 
valids, widows, and orphans and the elimina- 
tion of bonuses to civil servants, substituting 
a fixed salary scale therefor; the establish- 
ment of government subsidies for certain 
agricultural and distributive co-operative so- 
cieties ; reduction in taxation on houses built 
between January 1, 1924, and November 1, 
1926; regulating State mortgages on newly 
built dwelling houses; a further 20 per cent 
reduction in the civil service staff; and 
the amendment of social insurance laws to 
take account of the decreased value of Hun- 
garian currency. 


INTERESTING EVIDENCE OF THE CHANGES in 
industrial and social conditions which are 
being realized in China is afforded by the 
issue of draft regulations by the Chinese 
Government authorizing the organization of 
workers into trade unions. The authorities, 
however, may order the dissolution of a trade 
union if it passes or carries into effect a 
resolution directed against the present form 
of government; likely to disturb the public 
peace; likely to endanger the normal flow of 
life of the community, or likely to obstruct 
communication or inflict injury on the nation 
or society. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT COMMISSION has pub- 
lished communications with the mission from 
Jugoslavia in which the United States laid 
down the definite policy that it will permit 
of no action by foreign debtor nations that 
would make the position of this government 
“less favorable” with respect to obligations 
due it. The commission said it “regretted” 


the government of the kingdom did not find 
it possible to proceed with a funding discus- 
sion at this time, but accepted the statements 
of the Jugoslavy Government’s financial con- 
dition as warranting the hope that a pro- 
posal for funding would be submitted at an 
early date. 
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A PERSIAN REPUBLIC was on the point of 
being proclaimed New Year’s day (March 
21); but at the last moment the Shah 
clergy raised objections. A Royalist demon- 
stration followed. The prime minister, after 
visiting the Ulemas at Kum, issued a proc- 
lamation declaring that the establishment of 
a republic in Persia would be contrary to 
the Moslem religion. It is reported that the 
proclamation prohibits all further mention 
of the subject under payment of penalties. In 
the meantime Persia complains to the League 
of Nations that Great Britain and Russia are 
negotiating a continuance of spheres of influ- 
ence under the old agreement of 1907. 


THE GERMAN TAXATION OFFICES were in- 
structed April 3 to issue no more certificates 
of tax payments to Germans asking for pass- 
ports to journey abroad. It is understood 
that this complete prohibition is to be covered 
by an administrative order. A fee of approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars will be exacted 
for permission to leave Germany, except in 
certain carefully defined cases. 


WE ARE INFORMED that since the Turkish 
national government came into power at 
Angora no Armenian has been massacred. 
Armenian business men in Constantinople 
are, it is reported, working in perfect har- 
mony with their Moslem fellow-citizens. The 
Armenian Patriarch recently expressed the 
loyalty of his flock to the government of the 
Turkish Republic, and the Turkish President 
replied in a cordial message, expressing the 
hope that all races shall continue to work 
harmoniously together for the good of their 
common country. 


It appears that it is now impossible to 
establish any Armenian national home in 
Turkey. The Armenian national delegation 
has therefore appealed to the government, 
members of the League of Nations, to facili- 
tate the formation in their respective coun- 
tries of national committees for the purpose 
of raising money to establish Armenian 
refugees as permanent settlers on lands at 
present available in Transcaucasia. 


THE Economic CoMMISSARIAT of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government reports that 5,241 
industrial enterprises are now leased to 
private capitalists. This represents 22 per 
cent of the program launched in 1921. The 
leased enterprises are all small, having on 
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the average sixteen workers each. Thirty 
per cent of the industries are leased to former 
owners, 22 per cent to other private persons, 
and the remainder to State bodies, co-opera- 
tives, and labor groups. Of the leased enter- 
prises, 1,770 belong to the food industry, 
1,555 to the leather industry, 602 to metal, and 
226 to textile industries. 


THE CURRENCY REFORM recently inaugurated 
in Russia is expected to produce tremendous 
economic changes in that country. Confidence 
in the financial reform is already shown in 
the decreased prices of commodities at home 
and in the appreciation of the chervonetz in 
the foreign exchange markets. The Soviet 
Government, taking a leaf from the financial 
troubles of Germany, is making strenuous 
efforts to maintain the level of real wages, so 
that the stabilized prices may mean a real 
decrease in the cost of living. 


A MOVEMENT IS AFOOT IN SOUTH AFRICA 
tending toward the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of native affairs. Hitherto, the 
Prime Minister has been also minister of 
native affairs. It is said that General Smuts, 
who now holds that position, has so many 
calls upon his attention by the department 
itself that native matters fall upon a min- 
ister whose proper portfoliio is that of 
Mines and Industries. Since the natives of 
South Africa are, as a whole, ignorant of 
the law, as made at the parliament at Cape 
Town, and since they need a firmer and more 
sympathetic administration than is possible 
under the present arrangement, it is urged 
that a separate ministry of native affairs be 
created. 


AN ALL-RUSSIAN CONFERENCE of geologists 
met in Moscow on January 10. Its main task 
was to prepare a plan of research work for 
1924. 


THE FIRST DIRECT TRAIN from Moscow to 
Vladivostok began to run on January 24. 
The journey occupies twelve days. 


GENERAL WEYGAND, the High Commissioner 
of Syria, is reported to have made arrange- 
ments for receiving in Syria and the Lebanon 
10,000 Syrian Orthodox, who, by order of the 
Turkish Government, are to leave the vilayets 
of Adana, Diarbekir, Urfa, and Aintab. Most 
of these refugees will be settled in the Leb- 
anon. 
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A TERRIBLE ANNIHILATING FORCE is reported 
as having been discovered in France just 
previous to the armistice. It is appropriately 
called the “demon ray,” and could have de- 
stroyed, it is believed, the whole German 
army, as well as entire populations against 
whom it might have been directed. The in- 
vention, which was abandoned at the time 
of the armistice, may, it is thought, now be 
secretly reconstructed as a counter-weapon 
to the Matthews ray. 


LAND TENANCY IN THE IRISH FREE STATE 
was abolished by the land purchase act 
passed in 1923. Tenants now become pro- 
prietors, paying annual installments to the 
State. The installments are from 25 to 35 
per cent less than the rents, the purchase to 
be completed in 70 years. Landlords are to 
be paid for their property in 4% per cent 
Free State stock, of which £25,000,000 will 
need to be issued. 


THE WORLD’S IDLE STEAM SHIPPING declined 
approximately 2,200,000 gross tons during 
1923, in nearly equal amounts during each 
half of the year. The improvement in the 
latter part of the year is particularly im- 
pressive, because rates have declined. The 
steady decrease in idle tonnage in the face 
of low rates is, of course, a reflection of the 
increasing volume of world ocean-borne trade. 
Almost half the decrease in idle tonnage dur- 
ing 1923 was accounted for by American 
ships. 


THE NEW GERMAN CABINET has decided to 
repea] the maximum rent law, acting under 
the special powers conferred by the passage 
of the new “authorization act.” This drastic 
action is a necessary part of the attempt to 
reform conditions in Germany. It has long 
been evident that no permanent improve- 
ment in conditions could be achieved until 
this law limiting a landlord’s return from 
rented property was changed, and a provision 
adopted some months ago, whereby repairs 
were shifted from the landlords to the tenunts 
of a property, was recognized as merely a 
palliative. The property-owning class has 
been threatened with extinction, with no re- 
lief in sight. It is now proposed to raise 
rents gradually until they shall equal 100 per 
cent of pre-war gold rates in October, 1924. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNI- 
VERSTIY WOMEN is one of the almost innum- 
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erable organizations intended to further in- 
ternational understanding. It has recently 
purchased Crosby Hall, in London, for a club 
house. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is giving $5,000 to fit out a 
room in the building. Crosby Hall is de- 
signed to be a beautiful, historic background 
for quiet study, stimulating fellowship with 
other students and the leisurely atmosphere 
necessary to research. 


AN INSTRUMENT KNOWN AS THE “SUN COM- 
Pass” has been constructed in Norway to the 
design of Capt. Roald Amundsen, for use on 
his transpolar flight. It will supplant the or- 
dinary compass, which is unreliable in the 
region of the pole. 


BULGARIA ON APRIL 24 extended amnesty to 
all communist and agrarian refugees except 
leaders and organizers of last September's 
revolt. 


RADIUM DEPOSITS OF GREAT PROMISE have 
been discovered in Durrmaul, west of Mari- 
enbad, on the east slopes of the Bayrischer 
Wald, in Czechoslovakia. Piichblende de- 
posits were found at a short distance beneath 
the surface on old copper-mining properties 
which have long been idle. A joint stock 
company, with headquarters at Marienbad, 
has been organized, with a stock capital of 
11,000,000 Czech crowns, for the purpose of 
working these deposits, which are controlled 
by private interests, although there are re- 
ports that financial support has been received 
from the Land Credit Bank (Boden-Kredit- 
Anstalt) of Vienna. 


THE OUTPUT OF GOLD IN AUSTRALIA for 1923 
showed a decrease of nearly 50,000 fine 
ounces from the 1922 production. This was 
due principally to the working out of the 
richer reefs and to higher operating costs 
having made it unprofitable to crush the 
lower grade ore, which, under more moder- 
ate operating costs, accounted for consider- 
able yields. The industry in Western Aus- 
tralia, which produces about two-thirds of 
the gold output of Australia, was hampered 
by increased wages, but since the wage 
award has been modified the outlook for 1924 
is more encouraging. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SHIPMENTS OF QUININE 
ever made was that sent by the American 
Red Cross to Greece on February 9. An 
initia) shipment of five tons went on the 
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steamship Themistocles to relieve the threat- 
ened epidemic of malaria. The American 
chargé d’affaires at Athens cabled the State 
Department asking for the medicine. He 
quoted the Greek minister of Public Assist- 
ance as saying that the deaths reported from 
exposure in Greece today are because of 
weakened resistance due to malaria and not 
to malnutrition. It is estimated that twenty 
tons of quinine will be needed in Greece be- 
fore the end of spring. 


ACCORDING TO PRESS REPORTS FROM SHANG- 
HAI, 50,000 of the new Chinese dollars bear- 
ing the effigy of Tsao Kun, now president of 
China, have been sent to Nanking for distri- 
bution throughout Kiangsu Province. Several 
Shanghai organizations are reported to have 
protested against their use in that city. The 
“Yuan” dollar bears the image of Yuan Shi- 
kai, first president of the Chinese republic, 
and coins of this character are officially 
called Yuan rather than dollars. The use of 
the yuan has become widespread in China 
inasmuch as the national budget, all official 
accounts other than the customs returns, and 
all new Chinese banking accounts are now 
based on this new dollar instead of the Ku- 
ping tael. Vast quantities of Yuan dollars 
are in circulation today, even in the most 
interior provinces, and in most of the larger 
places they have been displacing the older 
dollars. In Tientsin and other North China 
ports the Mexican dollar does not circulate at 
all. The Chinese attribute this popularity of 
the yuan among the population to some sort 
of feeling of patriotism or pride in a national 
dollar. The real reason for the wide use of 
this dollar is the unhampered working of 
Gresham’s law, whereby cheap money drives 
more valuable money out of circulation. The 
Mexican dollar, the Japanese silver yen, the 
American “trade dollar,” and the various 
provincial dollars have greater silver content 
and silver of purer quality than the yuan 
and are gradually going out of circulation. 
Shanghai is about the only large city in China 
where Mexican dollars are still fairly widely 
used, due to the prevalence of “old custom” 
of the port. In recent examination of the 
cash in possession of several large firms in 
Shanghai, however, it was found that the 
number of Yuan dollars was equal to or in 
most cases in excess of the Mexican. With 
the mass of the Chinese people the principal 
coins in use are the copper ten cash or cent 
pieces and the old brass cash. For large 
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transactions the Shanghai or other local taels 
are used. There are no tael coins, however, 
as the tael as a coin is purely fictitious and 
is actually a measure of weight, used also as 
a measure of value. Bullion in the shape of 
“sycee shoes”—i. e., fine silver, of approxi- 
mately fifty taels (Chinese ounces) in 
weight—back up tael transactions. 


THE NEW NATIONAL PaRK OF TASMANIA is 
an eldorado for scientists as well as for sight- 
seers. No other State in the Australian Com- 
monwealth has set apart so large a propor- 
tion of its territory for playgrounds as has 
Tasmania. For some time there has been a 
national park of over 38,000 acres on the 
island and a game reserve of about 30,000 
acres on the east coast. Now 250 square 
miles have been set apart and called “The 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St. Clair Reserve.” 
The whole area of the island is only 26,215 
square miles. This new reserve is covered 
with mountains, lakes, and unexplored for- 
ests. Comparatively recent glacial action is 
to be observed recorded on some of the rocks. 
Not only will geologists find a rich wonder- 
land here, but biologists may observe abun- 
dant and unusual flora and fauna. Automo- 
bile roads do not yet reach the reserve, but 
are every year creeping closer from both 
north and south. 


BELGIUM HAS MADE LITTLE PROGRESS in the 
construction of the type of cottage or villa 
such as is familiar in Great Britain or the 
United States. The average Belgian business 
employee does not earn, even after some 
years’ service, over 20,000 francs ($1,000) 
annually, and the amount of his credit and 
also the proportion of earnings put into a 
house are much lower than in the United 
States. Furthermore, since European cities 
have existed for centuries, the populated and 
built-up areas are concentrated and the open- 
ing up of new residential blocks are rare. 
Municipal] transportation is rarely adequate, 
and the small wage-earner is thus obliged 
to content himself with a flat, as cheap as 
possible and as near as may be his place of 
business. Wooden houses of any sort are a 
great rarity, and even stucco construction on 
metal lath is unknown. The average front- 
age for a residential lot in any Belgian city 
is 5 to 9 meters and the depth not over 25 or 
30, of which 20 to 25 is occupied by the house. 
In other words, anything like the yard which 
every American wants around his home is 
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next to unknown, except in villa quarters fre- 
quented by the well-to-do. 


A DRIVE AGAINST ILLITERACY is on in Russia. 
Lunarchasky, People’s Commissary for Edu- 
cation, made a most disquieting report at the 
recent All Russian Congress of Soviets. At 
present, the total number of illiterates in the 
R. 8S. F. S. R., between the ages of 18 and 55, 
is about 18,000,000. In every thousand males 
there are 270 illiterates, and in every thou- 
sand females 629. Illiteracy is least among 
people from 20 to 29 years old. There is a 
very serious number of illiterates below 20 
years of age. While conditions have greatly 
improved in the towns during the last two 
years, the country districts have remained 
much the same. As long ago as December, 
1919, a movement was set on foot to educate 
the people of Russia. About five millions 
were reached by that campaign, and from two 
to three million people learned to read and 
write. The famine of 1921, however, gave 
a serious setback to the educational work, as 
state funds had to be deflected to relief work. 
A special illiteracy congress in 1923 decided 
that in 1927, the tenth aniversary of the 
October Revolution, there must be no illit- 
eracy in the Soviet Union between the ages 
of 18 and 35. The problem is to be attacked 
along three lines: First, members of trade 
unions; second, young army recruits; third, 
and most difficult, the peasant population of 
the villages. The campaign and its publicity 
are to be conducted by a special commission 
set up for the purpose. 


WorRKS IN THE NEW NIGER Cotony (French 
West Africa) are going on apace. A few 
months ago the vast territories, partly desert, 
located between the Niger and Lake Tchad, 
were made a French colony. In consequence 
the civil administration set about making the 
most of it. Plows were imported and the 
natives taught to use them. A program of 
agricultural hydraulics is in course of execu- 
tion. As water is scarce, dams are con- 
structed in the valley, so as to form a reser- 
voir. In case cultivation might be extended, 
wells are dug in pastures and near caravan 
routes. The natives are being taught to de- 
velop their cotton, rice, and arachid planta- 
tions. The cotton is woven by the natives, 
and this industry is competing successfully 
with imported English cotton goods. But the 
real wealth of the colony lies in stock-raising, 
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which is being improved. A sheepfold has 
been established in Niamey for acclimating 
merinos and other fine wool sheep. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH GUINEA 
(West Africa) has just published a report 
by Agronomical Engineer Chillon on banana 
planting in this colony. It contains an out- 
line of all aspects of the subject, from plant- 
ing to export. The conclusions drawn are 
most encouraging for the future of this in- 
dustry. With a capital from 250,000 to 
300,000 francs maximum for plowing, for 
necessary farm animals, for buildings, ma- 
terial and tools, Mr. Chillon declares it possi- 
ble to work a banana plantation of 20 hec- 
tares, which, if cultivated intensively, will 
produce, according to the nature of the soil 
and quality of fertilizer employed, from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 kilos (about four mil- 
lion pounds) of bananas per year. The ques- 
tion of transportation solved, the profits are 
easily figured, as a crate of 40 kilos sells for 
at least 120 francs in Bordeaux or Marseilles, 
and costs for packing and transport from 
Kindia to France do not exceed 31 francs 
per crate. 


THE NEW CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA is Can- 
berra, New South Wales. The cabinet met 
there for the first time officially on January 
30. For the first time in the history of the 
world a whole continent is now controlled by 
a government in a capital belonging to itself. 
The Minister of Works hopes to push on the 
construction of the capital, so that the pres- 
ent Parliament may meet there before the 
present house expires, at the end of 1925. 
The central administration of all departments 
will necessarily remain in Melbourne for sev- 
eral years, but eventually the government 
will be entirely centered in Canberra, the 
“bush” capital. No land of the federal terri- 
tory is to be alienated. The land ordinance 
provides for 99-year leases, with periodic 
reappraisements. The port of Canberra, on 
Jervis Bay, is also federal territory. Can- 
berra is to be absolutely dry, and no licenses 
for the manufacture or sale of liquor are to 
be granted under any circumstances. The 
historic first meeting of the cabinet in the 
new capital, January 30, took place in Yarra- 
lumia House, formerly a sheep station. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT has established, 
with German aid, a regular air mail service 
between Constantinople and Angora. 
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Philip Guedalla, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. 171. 


MasTeRS AND MEN. By 


He says it so charmingly that what he says 
is of quite secondary importance. A news 
reporter would boil down the four to eight 
pages of any of these essays to a sentence or 
two and omit nothing of the outline. But 
how dull it would instantly become! The 
thing we enjoy is the mind across which the 
thoughts move like pantomimes across a 
stage. The airy back-drop, the rich stage 
setting, the elusiveness and subtlety of the 
lighting, lend to the scenes a sort of magic. 

Mr. Guedalla is a whimsical and delighted 
observer of the world of men and books. He 
whittles his ironic wit to a fine point and 
with it spears a fly. Trivial things become 
important under the play of his persiflage; 
pompous things become trivial. He is not 
bitter in his malice, nor troubled at the ab- 
surdities of the great; on the contrary, he is 
engagingly good-humored, as he “hits them 
off.” Mr. Guedalla makes a game of criti- 
cism. He lingers over his aphorisms and 
plays with his phrases. Indeed, is it not 
recorded of him in “Who’s Who,” that his 
recreations are “reviewing and European 
travel”? 

Of the essays which contain a real message 
to thoughtful persons, we choose “The Ego- 
ists,” “Ministers of State,” and “William 
Pitt” as, perhaps, the best. 

The author does not hesitate to gibe at 
those solemn statesmen who stand about “in 
attitudes that look well on a marble monu- 
ment.” At another time he pays the tribute 
of his wit to that pleasing habit of ancient 
universities to refuse to strike didactic atti- 
tudes. “Their tone,” he says, “their charm 
ing human products, their engaging angle of 
view, must all impress the really 
serious observer as lamentably (or is it laud- 
ably?) devoid of any avowed educational 
purpose.” 

He slyly alludes to the “war years and the 
obseurer scuffles which constitute a peace.” 
But most delicious of all, because so descrip- 
tive of himself, is his characterization of a 
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writer in those Victorian years when “editors 
could still afford a sense of style.” Of this 
writer he says: “Having launched his wicked 
paradox, he tilted his hat and, seeing an 
epigram in the distance, strolled jauntily off 
up a side issue, as an essayist should.” The 
book is a network of “side issues” refreshing 
to follow. 


AFRICAN QUESTIONS AT THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE. By George Louis Beers. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 628. Price, 


$6.00. 


The author of this book was prepared for 
his work by a long and careful study of 
American and British colonial questions. 
During the Peace Conference at Paris he was 
chief of the Colonial Section of the American 
delegation. 

Whether or not the international principles 
upon which he founded his theories of colonial 
mandates were sound, the book stands as an 
accurate account of the colonial discussions 
at the Paris Conference of 1918-1919. 

Mr. Beers died in 1920, and his papers, al- 
most ready for the press at that time, have 
been edited and annotated by his friend and 
assistant, Louis Herbert Gray. 


ORDINANCE POWER OF THE JAPANESE EM- 
PEROR. By Tomo Nakano, Ph. D. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Pp. 269. Price, 
$2.50. 


Here is a valuable book on constitutional 
jurisprudence as exemplified in the Japanese 
constitutional monarchy. 

Dr. Nakano calis the introduction of the 
constitution of Japan an evolution rather 
than a revolution, since it emanated from 
the emperor himself, who had hitherto en- 
joyed unlimited power. This indicates the 
reason for the many unusual powers retained 
by the Japanese Emperor. The author has 
treated his subject with a scholarly regard 
for facts and in a remarkably democratic 
spirit. 


TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS, AND THE BAGDAD 
Rattway. By Edward E£. Earl. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. Pp. 364. Price, $2.25. 


Any American who wishes intelligently to 
follow his country’s activity in the Near 
East, or who desires to know why the Chester 
Concessions may be either a promise or a 
menace, will read this book with intense in- 
terest. Professor Earl, of Columbia, writes 
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with remarkable clarity on an involved and 
tangled matter, the history of the “Berlin to 
Bagdad” plan. He shows how, in the eco- 
nomic and political ramifications of the sub- 
ject, it contributed largely to the outbreak of 
the “Great War.” The romantic story of 
the railway, merged as it is with the history 
of Turkey since 1876, he narrates in brisk 
and readable English. Remarkably full bib- 
liographies follow each chapter, and a well- 
arranged index completes the value of this 
book as a work of reference. 


PRIMITIVE ORDEAL AND MOobvEeRN LAw. By 
H. Goitein. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 
Pp. 302. 


Like so many books published in England, 
this thick, well-bound volume is light to hold. 
This quality, together with the large, clear 
type, makes reading its pages a pleasure. 
The chapters are well outlined, and at the 
back of the book is not only an index, but 
ten pages of classified bibliography with ex- 
planatory comment. 

The author has not allowed the technicality 
of his theme to put him out of touch with the 
general reader of intelligence. He does not 
“talk down,” nor does he presuppose too 
much special knowledge, either of psychology 
or of law. 

The unique thing in this history of the rise 
of law lies in its psychological explanation of 
the various steps in the long climb. The 
author takes the modern conception of the 
mind as a network of “complexes,” each of 
which has a core of primary instinct. The 
considerations of human decency, taste, or 
expediency, which restrain and guide the in- 
stinct, form the “complex.” Instinct, how- 
ever, is always the dynamic energy of each 
complex. 

Primitive man, impelled by an _ instinct 
greater than himself, instantly killed, if pos- 
sible, another man who wronged him. Then 
arose feuds and tribal melées, with great 
danger of tribal extinction. As a refuge from 
the destructive energy of his vindictive pas- 
sions, man started afresh and devised the 
“ordeal.” Here, by tests of water, fire, poi- 
son, lot, combat, divinations of various kinds, 
somebody was made a victim for the wrong 
committed, and the conflict which had risen 
in the “unconscious” of the observer was re- 
lieved. At the same time, that instinct which 
bade man protect his group was satisfied. 
The group assumed no risk, but found ex- 
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citement and satisfaction observing the death- 
fantasy in the drama of the “ordeal.” The 
death-fantasy endangered no one but the ac- 
cused. Thus two primal instincts were har- 
monized. 

Gradually intelligence grew and shed a 
fitful light upon man’s social perplexities. 
The judge and the oath emerged; then the 
power of generalization which formulated 
usage—“Our fathers did so.” While human 
demand for the punishment of the guilty was 
no less, man’s safety was further guarded 
by the era of codification. After long years, 
society evolved the jury system, which bal- 
anced the expression of past public opinion, 
as exemplified in the judge and the code, by 
present public opinion, as expressed in a jury 
of average persons. 

In his consideration of constitutional law 
the author takes cognizance of present criti- 
cisms of it. “When the tone of society is 
healthy and vigorous,” he says, “there is 
usually a sub-acid impatience felt for tra- 
dition.” He admits that at times the law 
seems unable to grow and must be replaced. 
However, morality does grow and is dynamic 
in social progress. In the light of the moral 
ideal, the rule of law is frequently recast and 
the customs of people profoundly change. 

It is a pity not to speak of the many curi- 
ous customs in ordeals and other forms of 
early judgments of which the book treats, 
but for our purposes the value of the book 
lies in its prophecy, built up, as it is, on 
historical and scientific arguments. 

There can be, thinks Mr Goitein, no rea- 
son why the deep urge within us which calls 
for the finding and correcting of offenders 
should not be ultimately reconciled with that 
other deep instinct which demands the safe- 
guarding of our own. Humanity is beginning 
to realize its kinship. Reason, once emerged, 
can, of course, do no more than direct the 
surge of elemental passion. It dares attempt 
no more, “nor,” says the author, “will it 
ever.” But those instincts will become more 
balanced as world public opinion becomes 
more unified and more aware of itself. 

We who have been saying for so long, “It 
ought to be,” may be glad to hear a psy- 
chologist of the new school say that there is 
nothing in human mentality to prevent, but 
everything to further, the belief that human 
morality will support world law; that all 
necessary emotional outlets for outraged 
sense of right can be amply supplied by the 
world drama of international justice. 
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By Knut Gjerset. Mac- 
Pp. 482. Price, $4.00. 


One who loves to delve in the romance of 
early North American history will at once 
feel a strong attraction to this well-told nar- 
rative of the Icelandic past. Looming out of 
the fogs of our own earliest history stands the 
figure of an eager, spirited young Viking, 
Leif, the son of Eric the Red. We know that 
he explored the coast of our northeastern 
regions when, on a voyage from Iceland and 
Greenland, he found a land of grapes and 
tried to establish a colony there. Leif Erics- 
son’s brilliant personality serves as the point 
of contact, through which we naturally slip 
back into early Iceland, the story of which is 
delightfully and fully told by Dr. Gjerset. 

The same restless, venturesome spirit which 
characterized Leif and his father, Eric, who 
discovered and settled Greenland, is found 
in those wandering Vikings from Norway who 
began the colonization of Iceland. Some of 
these stopped for a generation or two in the 
Hebrides and other islands lying off the north 
coast of Britain. There, by intermarriage ~ 
between Norse chieftains and Irish kings and 
princesses, the future Icelanders picked up a 
large admixture of Celtic blood, which per- 
haps explains the fine school of early poetry, 
so Celtic in its feeling, that developed in Ice- 
land very soon after the period of coloniza- 
tion. 

From 870 to 930 Norse and Norse-Irish 
immigration poured into the picturesque 
island, where, in comparative isolation, the 
strong racial tide of development went on 
undisturbed by the outer world. 

The simple descriptive names that dot the 
story are like an echo of some old saga, where 
in truth many of them are preserved. There 
is Thorwald Kodransson, the “Far-traveller,” 
who was instrumental in bringing Christian- 
ity to his people; there is “Helga, the Fair,” 
heroine of the saga of Gunlaug; and away 
back at the beginning of Icelandic history 
that strong and just woman chieftain, “Aud, 
the Deep-minded.” 

The adventures of these early families pass 
before us like a pageant. The struggle for 
self-government is especially well told. First, 
the family groups, with their chieftains in 
absolute control, met together in larger as- 
sembles, called Thing; then came the union 
of these in the Allthing. Nomina] depend- 
ence, first upon Norway, then upon Denmark, 
became real dependence, most irksome to the 
impatient Icelander. Dr. Gjerset tells quite 
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»  {m detail, albeit simply, the long struggle for 
autonomy until, in 1918, Iceland became a 
Danish Crown colony, recognized by the gov- 
ernment as an independent State. 

For the benefit of the eye in reading, one 


>. could wish that the long unbroken paragraphs 


» might have been split up into smaller sec- 
a tions; yet, in spite of solid pages, the story 
' ' The author has succeeded remarkably well 
’ in making it a history with a core of social 
interest. Economic, literary, and religious 
currents are traced, along with the political 
sweep of events. 
\ ‘The rugged Arctic land, itself, is real to the 
> imagination, with its geysers, the wild gran- 
>. deur of its northern lights, the lurid fires of 
* its active volcanoes playing upon snow-topped 
> ‘mountains in the long winter night. We are 
astonished, if we did not know, at the mild 
climate of the southern and western districts, 
which are bathed by the Gulf Stream. There 
the clear sky, blue fjords, and tranquil, serene 
». beauty of summer-time are painted in words 
)- that do not seem to exaggerate. 
». On the whole, this study of an eddy of the 
well-known Scandinavian race-history serves 
to illuminate several interesting periods of 
European and western history. Iceland be- 
comes something more than its fine old 
sagas—a civilization akin to all the democ- 
racies of today. 


| Movern Eurorean Crviuization: A Text-book 
for Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. Macmillan, New York. Pp. 730. 


The main purpose of this book, and also of 
its predecessor, “Barly European Civiliza- 
tion,” is the explanation of the present 
through the study of the past. The author 
> has succeeded admirably in his effort to fol- 
' low the development of Burope along social 

- and economic lines. He subordinates to this 
plan the material which is purely political or 
- Military, making on the whole a well-balanced 
. and valuable book for young students. 


_ Burorr Styce 1918. By Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. Century Co., New York. Pp. 622. 
Price, $3.00. 
|. : “We must know how things actually are in 

order that we may help effectively to make 


> them what they ought to be.” With these 
words Herbert Adams Gibbons closes the in- 
_* troduction to his book and plunges into the 
; — of recent European political his- 
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If any observer can be absolutely unbiased ; 
if it be possible accurately to trace the 
tangled course of events in Durope from 1918 
to the present year, Dr. Gibbons is well pre- 
pared to do that important work. After his 
university training in this country and ordi- 
nation into the ministry, he became a news- 
paper correspondent in the Near Hast. With 
increasing interest in international political 
history, he gave lectures on that subject in 
Robert College, Constantinople, in Princeton 
and elsewhere. During the war he was war 
correspondent and has contributed articles 
on European affairs to leading American 
periodicals. Dr. Gibbons claims that he 
never had any ax to grind; that he is not 
“pro-anything.” The book itself is evidence 
enough that he is a close and thoughtful 
observer. 

Nevertheless, it is not an academic book. 
That the writer has a clear and wholesome 
philosophy, is clear. The book, however, is 
strictly objective, the language simple and 
spirited; there are quotable sentences. The 
chapters run through the conditions in 
Europe at the time of the Armistice; the 
making of the Treaty of Versailles; “The 
Tragedy of Paris”; the treaties of St, Ger- 
main and Trianon; the Balkan settlement; 
the status of Russia, Poland, Italy, Central 
Europe; the Ottoman Empire and the Hast- 
ern question. There is a chapter on the 
significance of the Washington Conference, 
and others summarizing later conferences, 
the Ruhr question, and the interallied debts. 

In the conclusion of his valuable survey, 
Mr. Gibbons opines that the influence of the 
League of Nations, or even of the World 
Court, in untangling Europe will be negligible 
as compared with the individual! policies’ of 
France and Great Britain. As things now 
stand, he believes that earnest men should, 
instead of devoting their time to war-preven- 
tion machinery, consider much more effec- 
tively those great present causes of war— 
“inequality in trade, colonization and invest- 
ment opportunities among powers of equal 
size, strength, standard of living, and pro- 
ductive capacity.” 

The book should help those whom Mr. Gib- 
bons wished to reach, “so that sentimentality 
will not obscure common sense in forming 
their opinion on the important problem of 
America’s place in the world and America’s 
duty toward the world.” ‘True, it is im- 
possible to define common sense; but we all 
know it when we see it. 
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